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AESTHETIC THEORY FOR 
MUSEUM CURATORS' 


By Daniel Catton Rich 


AST year in the Museum News Mr. Carl Thurston published a pro- 
§ vocative article on ‘Esthetics and the Museum.” In it he proposed that 
a trained “esthetician” should be added to the staff of the art museum. 

I am completely in agreement with his contention that the director 
and staff of the art museum should become better informed on what is 
going on in contemporary aesthetic opinion. Therefore I welcome this meet- 
ing here in the Art Institute where we can discuss our problems and see 
where they are mutual and where they are exclusive. 

First, a word about the general problem of the art museum and its 
collections. A private collector acquires works of art which please him. He 
buys what he likes and his only justification is to himself. But the director 
and the curators of a museum have other responsibilities. They accumulate 
objects in order to display and explain these objects as part of a broad 
educational program. 

Now I have more than a general suspicion that the aesthetic element 
in this process of acquisition and educational display is frequently ignored 
or forgotten by a number of our colleagues. If any general school of phi- 
losophy has justified our efforts it is a kind of haphazard pragmatism. It 
is significant that in rationalizing the art museum as an educational institution 
we make use of terms like using art or making it work. In its jumble of 
community center, parish house, museum of cultural history, museum of 
styles and techniques, the American art museum has approached the 
aesthetic clarification very gingerly—if at all. 

Ask a fellow curator why a certain work appeals to him. Too often 
he will fali back on what he calls its “quality,”—a word which as far as 
I understand it has no communicable meaning save that it expresses a sub- 
jective pleasure on his part. (The term is often employed, with gestures, 
by the art dealer.) 

This state of confusion comes about—let us confess it—because most 
of our curators lacked, in their professional preparation, a firm grounding 
in aesthetic theory. Neither have they kept up with recent trends in phi- 


* Welcoming remarks to the members of the American Society for Aesthetics 
at their third annual meeting held in Chicago, September 1946. 
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losophy. If our art history and our skill in presentation were of the same 
vintage as our aesthetics we would still be quoting Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
and setting up exhibits in the manner of the Philadelphia Centennial. 

Most of our staff members in important posts were brought up in the 
tradition of “empathy” and this now outmoded aesthetic was perhaps 
of all theory the least vital in meeting the practical problems of the museum. 
This absence of a thorough philosophical grounding on the part of our 
curators (and I do not exempt our directors, educational workers and 
lecturers) has hampered the American art museum. The refusal to relate 
the objects in our possession to general ideas—both for our own understanding 
and in turn that of the public—has been a stumbling block in the com- 
prehension of art in the United States. 

What is to be done? Mr. Thurston would have us put a trained 
philosopher on our staff. I would suggest that this merely adds another 
specialist to a staff already far too specialized. I would prefer the following: 

First, have the museum staff itself catch up with contemporary aesthetics 
through reading, discussing and pondering its problems. 

Second, if the present generation is past education, take pains that stu- 
dents preparing for museum posts be given a broad and vigorous philosophical 
training. Since many courses on museum work are given in universities it 
ought to be easy to replace certain arid and useless art history majors with 
seminars in the theory and appreciation of art. 

I have spoken some plain words of my profession. Now I shall say 
some equally frank things about yours. To active workers in the museum, 
the professional aesthetician seems all too often completely divorced from 
our problems. The unhappy minimizing of examples from the visual arts 
and the tremendous accent on examples from literature have caused a 
cleavage between our experiences and yours. The failure of many a general 
aesthetic proposition to test itself on the art object has sometimes led to 
mere verbalism, vagueness or that pseudo-scientific “jargon” which seems 
to exist for the delight of the professional philosopher alone. 

There are signs, however, of changes on the aesthetic front. The 
increasing excellence and breadth of the Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism is one. An awakened interest in what museums are attempting to 
do, educationally, is another. Yet another is a meeting like this, held not 
in a university but in an art institute. 

Thus, little by little, the museum may make deeper discoveries in art 
and the philosopher of art may find the museum a valuable testing and 
proving ground. 

The Art Institute of Chicago 
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THE PLACE OF AESTHETICS IN 
THE ART MUSEUM 


By Thomas Munro 


ESTHETICS in the past has suffered from too little contact with the 
practical management of art. It has been too remote from the actual 
making, buying and selling, performing and exhibiting of works of art. 
Its development has been left too exclusively in the hands of philosophers, 
whose contact with the arts (except literature) has often been slight or 
casual, and not an integral part of their professional work. This aloofness 
has many advantages, which have been amply praised by philosophers them- 
selves. It ‘also has the disadvantages pointed out by Fechner in his appeal 
for an approach to aesthetics “from below”; that is, for an empirical ap- 
proach based on observation. But that approach itself, in the hands of 
laboratory psychologists, has too often become artificial in its own way, 
and equally remote from the actual processes and products of the arts. 

A more thoroughly empirical approach might be achieved through 
working up from each of the practical realms where the arts are dealt with 
in vatious ways; through trying to recognize clearly what problems relevant 
to aesthetic theory are encountered therein; and through connecting such 
problems with the concepts developed in philosophical aesthetics. Art museum 
work is one such practical realm; art education is another. Still others are 
to be found in the publishing of literature and in the management of plays 
and concerts. 

The problems met in any of these practical realms, and the types of 
thought used in deciding them, coincide with those of aesthetics in some 
ways and diverge in others. They are extremely diversified. Problems which 
the aesthetician would recognize as belonging to his own field, such as that of 
standards in evaluating art, are not encountered in a clear and simple way, 
or solved in isolation. They are combined with others of many different kinds: 
financial, administrative, technological, and other. For example, an art 
museum director will probably not state his evaluative problems in such 
terms as “does this picture possess aesthetic value?” He is more likely to 
ask himself, “which of these two pictures shall I buy, at the prices set? 
How can I recommend the choice most convincingly to my board of trustees?” 
In his thinking, there is an admixture of what the aesthetic theorist would 
regard as genuine aesthetic valuation, along with many other considerations. 
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Much art museum work is within the field of aesthetics, if we define 
that subject in a broad sense, to include all studies of a scientific or philo- 
sophical character which deal with the general nature of the arts and 
related types of experience. The art museum is an institution devoted in 
large part to facilitating the experience of works of art, through aesthetic 
enjoyment, scientific study, or practical use. It should therefore be of interest 
to the aesthetician to observe what goes on there; what problems are en- 
countered in the selection and display of works of art. Through such ob- 
servation, he may hope to enlarge his understanding of how art is actually 
experienced, used, and evaluated in the modern world. 

In order to connect this practical realm with aesthetic theory, an attempt 
should be made to select from it those types of problem which are most 
relevant to aesthetics, and restate them in a clear and general way. One 
can then examine their relations to the central field of aesthetics, and ask 
what help aesthetics can give in solving them. 

It is not easy to achieve systematic cooperation between theorists and 
practical workers in the arts. The latter are sometimes hesitant and in- 
articulate in matters of aesthetic theory. Sometimes, on the contrary, they 
are extremely voluble and confident in dogmatizing about artistic values, 
and at the same time naively unacquainted with the theoretical difficulties 
involved, or with what previous thinkers have said. Practical workers in 
the arts, including artists and museum people, could profit on the whole 
by more careful study of aesthetic theory. But they must not hope for 
completely satisfactory, final solutions to their problems. Sometimes, an 
unusually broad and open-minded museum director turns hopefully to the 
aestheticians, for an answer to problems encountered in his work. He is 
usually disappointed by the abstractness of the answers given. They seem 
on the whole to be bookish, hair-splitting, and of little help in the concrete 
problems with which he has to deal. 

On the other hand, practical workers in the arts are seldom fully aware 
of the theoretical issues involved in what they are doing. Like other practical 
people, they are governed to a large extent by custom and precedent. They 
decide things in a certain way without realizing that other ways are possible. 
They make dubious assumptions without stopping to analyze and question 
these assumptions. Only someone directly acquainted with aesthetics can 
recognize these theoretical issues and point them out explicitly. 

The art museum is a comparatively new institution in this country as a 
whole. It is in a state of rapid growth and change. Consequently, it has had 
less time than many other institutions to become crystallized in a traditional 
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mold. Its activities and policies, how it spends its money and the time of its 
staff are often subjects of frank and caustic comment, by experts and ordinary 
citizens. Vast sums are being entrusted to it in the hope that these will be 
well expended for cultural and educational services to the public. It is hard, 
even for the most well-entrenched museum director, to take a position of 
lofty indifference toward requests that he justify his policies. The claims 
of different schools of art are being warmly debated in popular magazines 
and newspapers. The public is being made aware that no one’s taste is final, 
and that authorities disagree. 

This is a healthy condition, on the whole, but it tends to make life 
more complicated for museum directors and curators. There is a good deal 
of difference among them as to personal attitude. Some of them welcome and 
encourage frank discussion of the aesthetic issues involved in museum work. 
They feel that it makes for greater public interest and support in the long 
run. Others resent and oppose it. Some proceed on the democratic assumption 
that the public has a right to discuss the policies of its cultural institutions, 
while others prefer to be as autocratic as possible. It annoys the latter type 
of official to be pinned down with a pointed question as to why a certain 
expensive work of art is worth buying and looking at. If pressed, he may 
insist that such things can’t be put into words: the object has a je ne sais quoi 
which only connoisseurs can appreciate. He will try to get by as often as 
possible without frankly meeting the fundamental question gf aesthetic 
value. He is often adept at avoiding it by verbal technicalities, when addressing 
trustees’ meetings or writing about the object in his own museum publication. 
One can read a vast amount of such discussion, with minute description of 
the objects purchased, but no attempt to show specifically why they are 
important as works of art. That issue is obscured by dogmatic praise of the 
object in vaguely laudatory terms. It is obscured by countless erudite allusions 
to noble families which have owned the piece, and to scholarly authorities 
who have referred to it or to other works by the same artist. The purchase 
price is usually kept secret and possible differences of opinion about its quality 
or genuineness are ignored. 

Under present conditions, there is much to justify a museum director 
in avoiding frank discussion of his policies and purchases. The public attitude 
toward art, especially that of local politicians, is sometimes ignorantly Philis- 
tine and hostile toward art in general. No amount of reasoning could make 
such people approve the expenditure of public funds for buying works of art. 
For the good of the cause, it often seems best to the director to avoid public 
argument by any possible means. Even in the calm seclusion of a trustees’ 
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meeting, it is not easy to defend the purchase of an unfamiliar type of art, 
primitive, classic, or modern, on a purely aesthetic basis. The theorists them- 
selves cannot agree on standards and methods for appraising works of art; 
how then can they expect the busy and harassed museum director to do so? 
Even if such theoretical proofs were available, he knows too well how many 
stubborn prejudices, narrow and old-fashioned tastes in art, are often to be 
found in a comparatively well-educated, intelligent group of men and women. 
Small wonder, then, that the director is tempted to use roundabout methods, 
and defend his purchases by arguments more convincing to the people in 
control: for example, that the type of art in question has already been 
approved by this and that wealthy and aristocratic art-collector. 

It must be frankly confessed that modern aesthetics has done little in 
recent years to provide the museum official with improved methods for the 
aesthetic evaluation of art. The old, traditional ones are no longer acceptable; 
they are out of line with modern taste. To deserve the respect of practical 
administrators, aesthetic theory must provide, if not definite standards of 
evaluation, at least some mode of approach to concrete problems that will 
seem a little more intelligent and enlightening than the methods now in use. 
It can not accomplish this by remaining in philosophic isolation, but only 
through an open-minded study of the way in which aesthetic problems 
actually present themselves in practice. 

As a step in that direction, there may be some value in stating a few of 
the basic problems which art museum administrators have to face and decide 
at the present time. All of them have a fairly direct relation to aesthetics. 

We shall list these questions under five headings: (1) the field and 
organization of an art museum; (2) the art museum building and equip- 
ment; (3) exhibiting works of art; (4) acquiring works of art; (5) inter- 
preting works of art. 

(1) The field and organization of an art museum. The meaning and ex- 
tension of the term “art’’ is one of the traditional problems of aesthetics. The 
concept of “fine art,” as a kind of skill or product devoted to beauty and 
aesthetic pleasure, is largely modern. The separation of fine from useful art 
has been denounced by many philosophers. In marking off a realm of fine art 
by shutting out most useful, commercial, and industrial products, the art mu- 
seum is beginning with a rather vague and debatable conception of its field. 
The usual criterion of selection is that of beauty or “artistic value” as distinct 
from mere historical, archeological, or scientific importance. Thus many 
genuine Egyptian and Chinese antiquities are excluded from an art museum, 
on the ground that they are not works of art. Some modern machines, tools, 
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and industrial products are regarded as having beauty of design. Do they 
belong in an art museum? There is evidently room for argument on these 
points. 

One definition of ‘‘fine art” includes music and literature. Another 
excludes them, and restricts the field to visual art. This restriction is usually 
assumed in the organization of the art museum. It is supposed to be primarily 
a museum of the visual arts. Yet concerts, organ recitals, dance programs, 
dramatic and film entertainments are commonly given in the art museum 
building. A few protest that it is not the museum’s function to do so, but 
on the whole the diversification is gratefully accepted. The museum is then 
regarded as a “temple of the Muses,” in which all the arts have a rightful 
place. Nevertheless, there is uncertainty as to how the emphasis should be 
distributed: how much of the budget should be allotted to performances 
rather than to buying static objects of visual art. Ofter this is decided gradual- 
ly, in response to public demand, or by special endowment funds for music 
and other arts of secondary emphasis. Uncertainty on such matters when the 
museum is established often leads to the omission of rooms and equipment 
which are afterward desired. To plan a museum purely as an exhibition gal- 
lery, then try to force motion picture and stage equipment, concert halls and 
studios within its rigid marble walls, usually leads to unsatisfactory results. 
It is desirable to think out such basic questions of field and function as 
clearly as possible in advance of building. 

Another traditional problem of aesthetics is the classification of the arts ; 
the division of the total field of fine art into particular arts. There has been 
much disagreement as to the proper way to group the arts: for example, into 
such classes as representative arts, decorative arts, major and minor arts, use- 
ful or functional arts, graphic and theatre arts. Some decision on this question 
is implied whenever a museum organizes separate departments, each with its 
own curator and galleries. The practical problem is that of dividing the total 
field of art into smaller fields. It can be divided into arts or mediums, as into 
painting, sculpture, and textiles. Another way of dividing is geographical, as 
into far and near eastern art. The division is chronological, when we speak of 
ancient and medieval art; racial or national, when we speak of Greek or 
Chinese art; religious, when we speak of Mohammedan art. All these bases 
are commonly used in marking off the departments in a modern art museum, 
each under its own staff of experts. Often several bases of division are used 
at once, with little theoretical consistency. As a result, overlapping is 
inevitable. Does a Chinese mandarin coat belong under textiles, under far 
eastern art, or under decorative arts? That kind of question is usually decided 
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on practical grounds; for example, by asking which department has the 
proper equipment to care for such things. New departments, as of educa- 
tion, music, and motion pictures, are now springing up. Museums differ 
greatly from each other as to their plans of organization, and the whole 
subject could well be thought out more systematically. 

(2) The art museum building and equipment. Closely related to the 
questions of field and organization is that of the physcical plant. From the 
standpoint of modern aesthetics, the form of the building and its equipment 
should follow and express the functions which are to be carried on there. 
The building is to be divided into various galleries, studios, offices, library, 
lantern slide collection, circulating exhibit department, lecture and confer- 
ence rooms, auditorium, storage space, workships, and so on. Hence the 
architectural design should come after and along with a careful discussion 
of the various departments which are to exist, their importance and mutual 
relations, and what they need to function adequately. Due allowance should 
be made for the growth of departments and for the adding of new depart- 
ments and functions. Flexibility is now recognized as one of the primary 
needs of a good art museum building. Very few museums have been planned 
in this way. Often the staff is not consulted or even fully engaged until after 
the building is finished. The result is a huge, imposing marble box, covered 
with Renaissance ornament, whose walls are massive enough inside and out to 
resist all future efforts at functional adaptation. 

Many fundamental questions about the building and future activities are 
usually decided long before the staff comes on the scene. For example, it has 
been decided that the building will be located in the heart of town, like the 
Chicago Art Institute, or in some remote and scenic park, like the San Fran- 
cisco Legion of Honor Temple. This forever determines the kind of activities 
the staff will be able to undertake; whether school children can easily be 
brought there, whether business men can drop in during lunch hour, and so 
on. It has probably also been decided whether the museum will be combined 
with an art school or college, or quite independent. In either case, important 
consequences follow as to the type of service it will be called on to give. 
There is no definite rule to be followed, but intelligence and common sense 
demand that the development of the physical plant be discussed in advance 
by many qualified minds, with due regard to technical, educational, social, 
and other functional considerations, as well as to visible beauty. 

The choice of furniture, lighting, and other interior equipment presents 
additional other problems, in which visual appearance is only one of many 
factors to be considered. One problem is to arrange chairs and benches so as 
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to provide comfort and study facilities for school classes and occasional 
visitors on week-day mornings, while leaving room for crowds on Sunday 
afternoons. Usually comfort is sacrificed, and one must try to enjoy art while 
standing weariedly in one gallery after another, or sitting on a slippery, 
backless bench. Here again, there is certainly an answer in the way of com- 
fortable, easily movable, folding chairs. 

Lighting and the color of walls are also much-debated subjects. There 
is a school of thought which favors relying mostly on daylight, and one which 
favors artificial lighting. Some experts like tricky, dramatic spotlight effects, 
especially on sculpture, and others favor more diffused, restrained effects. 
Should lights be fixed or changing? What kind brings out the best qualiites 
of the work of art in question ? What kind distorts or obscures them? Should 
walls be inconspicuous and uniform, as when covered by tan monkscloth, 
or covered with fabrics of different color and texture? Which will bring out 
the works of art best, and produce the best total effect? 

An art museum is or can be a work of art in itself. There is room for 
creative art, not only in its architectural shell, and in the objects it contains, 
but also in the work of the director and curators who install the works of 
art and other furnishings. A gallery or a single wall can be crowded and 
confusing, with each object killing its neighbors, or well-ordered, interesting 
and attractive, with each object appearing at its best and helping to bring 
out the best qualities in others. A case, a wall, a gallery, or a whole museum 
interior can be treated as a unit, and analyzed as to its visual form and fitness 
for use. It can be appraised by aesthetic and practical standards as other 
works of art are appraised. 

(3) Exhibiting works of art. The complexity of the museum official’s 
task appears more clearly as we consider the various possible ways of installing 
works of art for exhibition. These involve not only the details of lighting, 
wall-covering, show-cases, picture-frames with or without glass, and so on, 
but also basic principles of arrangement. Should things be arranged primarily 
on a basis of what looks well? That is certainly one important objective, but 
there are others. The arrangement, in a large and diversified collection, has to 
make sense in relation to some rational scheme. Otherwise the public will be 
confused, and unable to enjoy or study it successfully. 

The most usual scheme is historical, by periods and nationalities. There 
will be one or more Egyptian galleries, according to different dynasties. 
There will be a place for medieval European art, and a place for Renaissance 
and later European art. Thus, in going around the museum, one gets a general 
effect of genetic progression, from ancient and primitive to modern. But 
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this principle is cut across by another, that of arranging things according 
to art or medium. In other words, we have the same problem as in organizing 
the main museum departments and galleries. Modern paintings are usually 
kept together, and Chinese porcelain vases together. Examples of one medium 
are more easily arranged in a unified group, and many people like to study 
them together, since their interests are specialized along that line. But people 
differ. Some want to see only etchings, and have them close together. Some 
want to see only Renaissance objects, and want to have everything Renaissance 
in one room—paintings, furniture, bronzes, pottery, tapestries, and so on. 
Some people like period rooms, which try to place works of art in something 
like their original domestic or cultural setting. Others abhor them, and want 
a frankly arbitrary grouping, designed for more effective comparison. Some 
like to bring together objects which differ as to both period and medium, so 
as to show some recurrent style or type—for example, to show examples of 
geometric design in the arts of different peoples. 

There is no pleasing everyone. Each mode of arrangement has certain 
values, aids to the public in grasping certain aspects of art, and each has limita- 
tions. For variety, different ones are often used in different parts of the 
same museum. Some curators excel at one kind of arrangement, and specialize 
on it. Some museums have a primary duty along one line, as in showing the 
history of costume, and their course is determined by it. Most museums now 
have some fairly permanent installations, in galleries which seldom change, 
while other galleries are devoted to temporary exhibitions along different 
lines. It is interesting to bring together a temporary exhibit of objects from 
one’s permanent collections, to see the effects of an unfamiliar combination. 

Some flexibility for rearrangement is certainly desirable. In teaching, it 
is often highly instructive to compare two objects from separate galleries. 
But there is also a value in permanence of location. When teachers plan to 
bring their classes, or send students independently for study, they like to 
know what is going to be on view, and where. There can be no systematic 
planning for educational use if everything is liable to be rearranged, and 
some things removed from view entirely, by the time the visit takes place. 

(4) Acquiring works of art. We have already touched upon the question 
of how the museum director or curator is to defend his judgments of value in 
the purchase of art. We have seen how delicate and difficult a task it may be 
for him, especially when his tastes differ from those of the people to whom 
he is responsible. These are sometimes public officials and sometimes private 
individuals or corporate boards. To a large extent, his task may present itself 
as one in the psychology of persuasion or salesmanship, in finding the right 
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argument and mode of approach to persuade the controlling powers that a 
certain sum of money should be spent for the object in question. Even when 
the object in question is a gift or a bequest, there are personal factors to 
be considered: persons of wealth or influence whom one does not wish to 
offend by a blunt refusal. Here again, it is hard to please everyone. Weak 
yielding to pressures may incur the disapproval of other influential persons, 
who expect the director to be a courageous leader in developing public taste. 
Some trustees have advanced, radical tastes, and want the director to side 
with them against the conservative faction. Some directors have great personal 
influence ; their recommendations are accepted with little argument. Others are 
subservient, or in constant friction with the controlling powers. 

Works of art are usually acquired by a museum through purchase, the 
preliminary phases of negotiation being conducted by the curator. The ap- 
proval of the director and an accessions committee of the trustees is usually 
necessaty before the final step. Evaluation has to be expressed eventually in 
willingness or unwillingness to pay a certain money price for the object in 
question. The decision to pay it represents a rough, total average of many 
different considerations, pro and con, positive and negative, aesthetic and 
non-aesthetic. The price paid is not entirely irrelevant to aesthetic evaluation ; 
it expresses, in quantitative terms, an estimate by the purchaser of the total 
value which the object seems to possess, for him and the institution he repre- 
sents, under the present conditions. 

How, then, does the museum official make up his mind whether to recom- 
mend the purchase? The process of evaluation, as it occurs in his own mind, 
may be very different from the process of persuasion, which he uses to secure 
the agreement of others. Both are psychological phenomena worth ob- 
serving in aesthetics. What the aesthetician would regard as pure aesthetic 
evaluation, a judgment on the object’s beauty or worth in direct aesthetic 
experience, operates in the purchaset’s mind as one phase in a larger, 
more heterogeneous type of evaluation, whose outcome is the decision 
to pay or not to pay the price. Along with it are the many other phases or 
considerations which seem relevant, and to which he gives hasty or careful 
thought. His own tastes and personality determine the relative weight which 
he will give to each argument, pro and con. Some he emphasizes consciously, 
and these often include the high-sounding arguments based on aesthetic and 
critical theory—arguments showing that the object in question fulfills the 
supposed requirements of great art. Other considerations may be at least as 
influential, and yet be given less conscious recognition, publicly and privately. 
Museum officials, being human, are susceptible to many personal motivations: 
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for example, the desire to ‘put one over’ on the director of another museum, 
by securing an object for which they know he has been angling. 

The central question of beauty and aesthetic value has in itself many 
complex aspects, when considered from the standpoint of a social institu- 
tion. One must always give some thought to differences in taste. Even if the 
director is quite sure that his taste is correct, and if other experts in his field 
agree, he can hardly afford to fill the museum with things which only a few 
special connoisseurs enjoy. He finds himself occasionally making compro- 
mises: accepting something which he thinks is only moderately good because 
the public likes it enthusiastically; passing by something which interests him 
extremely because it is too advanced for the community at present, or is 
unsuited to children, or might offend the members of some racial or religious 
group. Any museum open to the public, even when privately owned, has to 
adapt itself to public taste to some extent. 

The museum official’s own taste, which determines his judgments of 
beauty or aesthetic value, is usually somewhat conservative, but not extremely 
so. Persons known to be violent radicals, or susceptible to every new fad, 
are not often put in charge of museums. Museum directors are seldom to be 
found as the first or only sponsors of a new or unrecognized kind of art. 
But they are sensitive to current trends, and as a rule open-minded. They are 
quick to recognize a trend in art criticism, and in the tastes of leading collec- 
tors. They are quick to see which radical artists of a generation or two ago 
are now becoming respectable. They often try these out upon the community 
through temporary exhibits, before risking an expensive purchase. Thus they 
often seem radical in taste to the general public, and to ultra-conservative art 
lovers. Through experience of many different kinds of art, their tastes 
become diversified and catholic. Being above the battle, they are often more 
tolerant in controversies over modern art than the artists themselves are. 

If one comes to like a certain kind of art, it is easy to find authorities in 
aesthetics and art criticism to justify one’s liking. We are living in a very 
tolerant, eclectic age, when critics are fearful of being thought conservative 
or blind to innovations. For every new experiment in art, some eloquent 
critic or press agent can be found who will point out its qualities of rhythm, 
unity, color pattern, emotional power, and so on. It matters not, to most 
readers, that the same thing, with slight variations, can be said of almost 
any other work of art. The standards of value accepted by contemporary 
aestheticians are so broad and flexible as to provide little help in pronouncing 
one object good and another bad, or one better than another. For this reason, 
aesthetics is of little help to the museum official in making up his own mind 
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as to the relative beauty or aesthetic value of two different objects. He forms 
his taste on other grounds, and uses current theories, if at all, to justify them 
after they are made, and persuade others to accept them. 

Aside from the object's beauty or aesthetic value, many other factors 
have to be considered in deciding whether it is worth the price. For example, 
one must ask how scarce or plentiful such objects are. Leonardo da Vinci 
left very few finished paintings, and they hardly ever come on the market. 
Small supply and large demand make their market value enormous. 

An important factor in determining demand is the istorical importance 
of the artist or type of art. Supposing the beauty and aesthetic value of two 
pictures to be equal, preference will usually be given to an early work, 
which was original for its time and made a distinctive contribution, rather 
than to a later, more imitative work of the same type. The supposed historical 
importance of an object often far outweighs opinions about its relative beauty, 
and indeed helps to determine them. People who know art history often 
become enthusiastic about the beauty of some fourteenth century primitive, 
in a way which is incomprehensible to the layman, who judges more by the 
thing’s direct appearance, regardless of chronology. The former’s admiration 
is likely to go down several notches, if he discovers that the picture was really 
made several centuries later. 

Directly connected with the matter of historical importance is that of 
authenticity ot genuineness, a question which looms up very large from the 
museum official's point of view. There is nothing much more damaging to his 
prestige than buying a fake. He must be sure that the object was actually 
made by the alleged artist, without too much aid from assistants or subse- 
quent restorers. If anonymous, it must be of the alleged period and prove- 
nance; €.g., a genuine Chou dynasty bronze. Doubts along this line will out- 
weigh any amount of admiration for the object’s beauty of design and texture 
as it stands. Again, our admiration itself is usually affected by our beliefs 
about its authenticity. If we know the thing is a copy, we are quick to dis- 
cover aesthetic flaws in it, by comparison with a genuine original. 

The investigation of authenticity, and related problems of date, author- 
ship, and provenance are a promising field for the application of scientific 
method to the study of art. With the aid of historical scholarship and physico- 
chemical tests, the procedure is gradually being made objective. But many 
important attributions still rest to a large extent on the shaky foundation of 
some expert’s mysterious “feeling” that the thing is “right” or “wrong.” 
Many rest on dubious assumptions about the traits of style and technique 
which are supposed to have been prevalent at a certain period. Much remains 
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to be done in formulating the methods of research and inference in artistic 
connoisseurship, and rendering them as scientific as possible. Connoisseurship 
as applied to expertizing particular works of art is a very different thing 
from theoretical aesthetics or general scholarship. Both are different from 
skill in verbally criticizing art. But all of these fields overlap, and all have a 
place in art museum work. 

The question of scarcity has to be considered, not only in general but in 
reference to each particular museum. A certain museum may be rich in 
Dutch painting and poor in Italian. The question will then arise, whether it 
ought to buy more Dutch, and become really outstanding, in that field, or 
fill in some of its weak spots. In the United States especially, every small 
urban museum is ambitious to cover the whole range of art history. People 
read books on art history, visit the great metropolitan museums, and expect 
their local institutions to be equally extensive. It is almost impossible now to 
secure first-class Egyptian, Greek, and many other kinds of art. Hence, as a 
rule, the small museum can cover the whole field only by accepting mediocre 
examples. Many directors and curators would prefer to buy only what they 
regard as first-class material, but there is pressure in the opposite direction. 
The schools usually teach a little Egyptian history, and are disappointed if the 
local museum has nothing to offer in this field. It might fill in with repro- 
ductions, but the public wants to see originals in the museum building. 
For extension work—circulating loan exhibits from the museum to schools 
and alsewhere—reproductions and originals of secondary quality are much in 
demand. This work is called ‘bringing the art museum to the school,” and 
is developing rapidly. 

As more different groups in the public come to use the museum, desires 
are expressed for different types of exhibit. For example, textile designers 
may come to get ideas for a modern fabric, and be disappointed if the 
museum has no important Chinese or Persian textiles. Museum directors 
today are increasingly social-minded, and wish to be of service te the com- 
munity in various ways. Consequently, they have to pay more attention to 
public demands than the old-time, autocratic director did. They will try not 
to yield on matters of quality, but they are having to recognize that there 
are many different kinds of value to be considered in acquiring works of art 
for a public or semi-public institution. 

In thus adopting a relativistic attitude in evaluation, they are quite in 
line with current tendencies in aesthetic theory itself. Also, they agree with 
current tendencies in recognizing that art has a broad social function and 
responsibility, and is not merely an elegant amusement for the few. 
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(5) The interpretation of works of art. Acceptance of greater social 
responsibility by the art museum has included, for one thing, more active 
educational service. Formerly the objects were simply placed on view, for 
people to take or let alone; but now the museum is called upon to help the 
public understand and use them. Art is not a universal language; many forms 
of it are strange and repellant at first sight, and require careful study under 
expert guidance, if their deeper values are to be realized. 

At first, many museum officials felt that education should be left for the 
schools and colleges; but school and college teachers are sometimes reluctant 
to attempt an explanation of art. There is an increasing demand for the 
museum to maintain its own staff of trained instructors, who can interpret 
art to the public and in other ways make the museum function as actively as 
possible in the life of the community. Their training to some extent parallels 
that of the curators, but with greater emphasis on educational methods, and 
less on methods of preserving and exhibiting art. It requires some under- 
standing of the psychology of children at various age-levels, and adults of 
different types, so as to adapt the mode of presentation to various interests 
and abilities. 

Museum teachers are called upon to point out the differences between 
different styles and periods in art; to help illustrate lessons in history and 
other subjects with concrete visual examples; and to help explain the de- 
velopment of art in relation to cultural history in general. Much museum 
teaching is roughly classed as “art appreciation,”” especially when it is not 
presented in strict historical order. One of its aims is to increase the enjoy- 
ment of art, especially by children. Another is to help people understand 
and use it in various ways—as part of their general education, or in some 
technical, professional way. Museum educational work is done partly in the 
galleries themselves, by guidance and explanatory talks or ‘‘docentry” in 
front of the objects; partly it is done in classrooms and school auditoriums 
by means of lantern slides and other reproductions, 

On the educational staff of a museum falls the principal duty of inter- 
preting works of art through active teaching; but many other types of 
museum work contribute to interpretation. As we have seen, the arrangement 
of works of art in historical, comparative, or other orders is itself significant 
in demonstrating general relationships. The museum library is full of inter- 
pretive books and articles. Labelling, which is usually done by the curator 
in charge of each department, can also be an important means of interpreta- 
tion. Opinions differ on what kind of labels are best. Some favor reducing 
them to a minimum, giving only artist's name, title, and perhaps date. Small, 
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inconspicuous labels look well on a wall, and do not distract from the appear- 
ance of the objects. Longer descriptive accounts can be placed in pamphlet 
form somewhere in the gallery. In temporary exhibitions of unfamiliar types 
of art, there is greater use of long explanatory labels, charts, and photographs 
for comparison. Modern display techniques are used to make the exhibit 
as self-explanatory as possible. 

The relation of all these types of interpretive work to aesthetics is fairly 
obvious. The fundamental question is, what qualities or aspects of art should 
be stressed? This implies an assumption, whether consciously realized or not, 
on what qualities of art are most important and valuable. Even a negative 
policy, of doing little or no interpretation, implies debatable assumptions: 
for example, that art can speak for itself, or that anyone capable of appre- 
ciating it can find out about it for himself. 

Some interpretation is highly evaluative and eulogistic, devoted to 
praising the object’s merits and thus “‘selling”’ it to the public. This attempts 
to answer the question mentioned above, of why the object is worth putting 
in an art museum. If too rhapsodic, it is likely to be discounted as prejudiced. 
A more objective approach is often preferred, on the theory that the museum's 
main duty is to explain the facts, and let people decide for themselves 
whether they like the thing or not. It is recognized that tastes differ, and that 
everyone can not be expected to like everything in the museum. Many educated 
people today are interested in finding out about art, even when they consider 
much of it ugly. They would prefer to be told what the artist is trying to do, 
than be urged to like or dislike it. 

Among more objective approaches, the historical is most common. 
Young instructors, fresh from college courses in art history, tend to devote 
their gallery talks to repeating information about the artist and his life and 
times, or about the subject represented in a picture. Some stress the tech- 
niques used, especially in talking about craft work. These kinds of interpre- 
tation are often interesting and useful, but have the disadvantage of distract- 
ing the visitor’s attention from the work of art in front of him, while he 
listens to what the teacher is saying about something which happened long ago. 

There has been a tendency, therefore, toward a more demonstrative kind 
of interpretation, devoted to pointing out by word and gesture those visible 
details and relations in the work of art which the teacher considers most 
important. There is of course much room for argument on what these im- 
portant characteristics are. On the whole, the tendency is to pick out charac- 
teristics which seem to be distinctive in determining the peculiar style of an 
artist, a period, or a nationality; characteristics which will therefore be of 
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help in recognizing styles. Characteristics of historic importance are empha- 
sized: those which represent the artist’s chief contribution to his age; and 
perhaps, on the other hand, limitations which he reveals in comparison with 
other artists. Thus the presence of a naturalistic perspective or color pattern 
will be pointed out in one work; its absence in another. This trend in popular 
education follows the trend toward objective form-analysis of art on more 
advanced levels of scholarship. 

It does not follow, however, that interpretation must be merely visual, 
pointing out only what can be seen. This itself would imply a dubious as- 
sumption, that the visual qualities in art are always most important. In some 
kinds of ‘art, they doubtless are; especially in certain phases of modern art 
which aim largely at visual design. But in other kinds of art, other qualities 
were stressed by the people who made and used them. For example, in 
oriental and medieval European art, symbolism of a religious and philosophical 
nature was an important aim. The tendency in museum teaching, then, is to 
stress that aspect in interpreting oriental and medieval art. For this purpose, 
the museum teacher finds himself having to study the history of aesthetics 
as well as the history of art. He tries to learn how people in other cultures 
regarded art; how they used it and by what standards they judged it. 

A still more relativistic attitude is enforced by the variety of present- 
day interests in art. A class of art school students, interested in the techniques 
of pottery, may come to inspect the collection of Chinese porcelains. It would 
be irrelevant to stress the symbolic meanings of a porcelain vase to them, 
when they are interested at present only in the color and chemistry of glazes. 

As a result of such studies, the museum teachet’s own philosophy of art 
usually tends to become more relativistic, less provincial, and more broadly 
sympathetic toward the infinite variety of artistic forms and values. An 
absolutism based on the assumption that Greek art or any other single style 
is perfect can hardly survive long experience in a large, metropolitan art 
museum. On the contrary, the museum may perhaps be charged with too 
broad and indiscriminate a respect for different kinds of art; with a facile 
eclecticism which is not conducive to original creativeness. Some philosophers 
say that people in highly creative periods do not collect and reverently pre- 
serve the products of antiquity, but destroy them ruthlessly to make room 
for new. Perhaps this age is doing its share of destruction elsewhere, as well 
as of creation along certain lines. 

In any case, the museum's function is to select and preserve what seem 
to be the most important visible art products of this and other periods, and 
to help transmit their principal values to our own culture. In its fourfold 
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task of selection, care, display, and interpretation, many fundamental con- 
cepts and theories of aesthetics are put into practice. It is therefore one of 
the many kinds of laboratory open to the modern aesthetician who wishes to 
leave his desk, and observe the phenomena of art in action. 

At this stage, aesthetic theory can offer no adequate, ready-made solu- 
tions to the problems we have been considering. But it can offer the more 
thoughtful, open-minded museum official some help in formulating these 
basis problems and in realizing the consequences of deciding them in various 
ways. 

Cleveland Museum of Art 


ALEXANDER CALDER, The Steed bit his Master, ink drawing, from 
Three Young Rats, New York, Curt Valentin, 1944. 
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THE MUSEUM’S RESPONSIBILITY 
TO THE FUTURE! 


By William M. Milliken 


HE Museum enshrines within its walls the creative arts of the past, but 

if it is to fulfill and round out that conception of its purpose, it must 
find a place for the arts of today as well as of the future. The loose term 
contemporary is so immediately dated. Time slides by so fast that the present 
is the past and the future is now, before we know it. That, of course, is a 
truism, but it is important for my conception of what a museum is and should 
be; therefore I state it as the basic theme of my talk. 

In the following I am going to report about an experiment with which 
I have worked at the Cleveland Museum of Art. We are but one of many 
who are trying to solve the problem. Cleveland's belief, right or wrong, is 
that a museum is dead if it does not vivify its relation to the now. 

What is preserved in a museum is the life blood, the aspirations, the pas- 
sions, the intensities of forceful and creative minds. Those same explosive 
forces are abroad even in a world which accepts eclecticism as the norm 
and gives only a smug glance at something which differs, and which there- 
fore offends the timid souls because of its unfamiliarity. 

Many museums believe that they must do something for their local prob- 
lem, the local artist and craftsman. If there is even one scintilla of condescen- 
sion in what they do, the relationship is off to a false start. Better that nothing 
be done at all. For the museum must be the force which combats the snobbism 
that nothing local can be as good as something made in New York, in Europe 
or anywhere else. The worship of the foreign label has often brought about a 
pernicious local anemia. 

In 1919 Cleveland had in the Museum its first Annual Exhibition of 
Works by Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen, since popularly called the “May 
Show.” The Cleveland Art Association and the Museum sponsored it. Mr. 
F. Allen Whiting was the motivating force behind it. I was in charge of that 
show and have worked with all of the succeeding ones with the enthusiastic 
and able aid in later years of Henry S. Francis and above all of Louise Burch- 


field, sister of the artist to whose organizing power a great part of its success 
is due. 





* From a paper read February 1, 1947 at the meeting of the College Art Associa- 
tion in New York. 
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A few things were sold in that first show, but not many. The artists 
were encouraged, Rummaging around, they had brought out what had ac- 
cumulated in their studios. This static situation was faced. Every succeeding 
show has been placed on the basis of work completed in the year previous. 
This proviso has come to be the one greatest single element in the vitality of 
the exhibition. It is this idea, this need for production, which galvanizes the 
energies of Cleveland artists for a greater part of the year. 

But obviously this one factor was not sufficient. The Trustees of the 
Museum and particularly the Trustees of the Cleveland School of Art, many 
of whom were the same, faced the fact that production could not go on in- 
definitely if the artists’ studios clogged up with unsold works. The incentive 
to produce would slacken if sales were not made. Also, it was stupid to 
keep on educating artists and throw them out into a world which did nothing 
for them. It was mere waste of money. The same law of supply and demand 
that governs all enterprises, also governs the artist. 

Pictures and other works began to be bought, went into houses, and 
were presented to public schools. Grace Harman Mather made her home a 
veritable museum of Cleveland productions. The Museum began a program 
which has become a fundamental one, namely the buying of the best produced 
each year. There is never a moment when Cleveland art is not exhibited with 
its peers throughout the galleries of the Museum. 

Clever salesmanship and promotion had to be used. A group of people 
with imagination and humor were of the greatest aid. They called themselves 
the “Pickles.” Their first announcement reads as follows: 


“Don’t you want to join a new kind of club, one that has no dues, no officers, no 
regular meetings, no clubhouse, and no quorum, but one which gives you instead an 
opportunity to become one of the Medicis of Cleveland and a chance to spend your 
money on yourself? 

“Successive juries of the exhibition at the Museum of Art, composed of nationally 
known artists and art critics, have said work of Cleveland artists is outstanding in the 
country and that much of it will increase in value, both from a meritorious and from 
a mercenary point of view. We, therefore, think it would be a sporting adventure to 
form a club of certain chivalrous spirits who would like to have a part in winning 
for our artists a wider market and at the same time add to our own information and 
affluence. 

“You may be one of those who are consistent supporters of Cleveland art. If 
so, you are automatically a member of tiie club. If not, you can become a member by 
purchasing a painting, a piece of sculpture, a print, or an example of any of the 
artcraft produced by a Cleveland artist or craftsman. Membership does not hold you 
to a hard and fast agreement to make a purchase every year—although we hope 
you will do so as often as you can. 

“If you feel that your house is already overflowing with works of art, there are 
lots of things you can do with still more. You can loan or give them to schools or 
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libraries; you can use them for handsome presents to your friends, but preferably we 
hope you will keep most of them for your own, locating them on your own walls and 
by adding to them annually (or semi-annually) gradually acquiring a collection—and 
a reputation as a connoisseur. 

“The purpose of this club, therefore, is wholly altruistic, and it is our hope, 
through membership in it, to increase our own understanding of contemporary art; 
and we think it would be exhilarating now and again to come to tea at one of the 
member’s houses and meet each other's purchases. 

“The club will be officially known as the Cleveland Pick-quick Club and the 
members of it as ‘PICKLES.’ 


P—Painting 
I—lIllustration 
C—Carving 
K—Keramics 
L—Lace 
E—Etching 
S—Sculpture 


“Wouldn't you like to be a ‘PICKLE’?” 
Roberta H. Bole 
Lucia M. McBride 
Julia Raymond 


“Reply—if you feel moved to do so—to any one of us.” 


What this announcement did was to fix the idea in many peoples’ minds 
that steady patronage was necessary and essential. 

Nothing succeeds like success, The opening receptions began to be so 
crowded that prospective purchasers could not get around to see the works 
on sale. What to do then was the question. Finally, about ten years ago the 
idea was devised of a ‘Pickle Preview,” for the purchasers of the preceding 
year. The Pickles are sent personal cards, checked in on a duplicate list, 
lined up in the order of their coming. Last year we had two hundred and fifty 
people lined up and waiting, and when the ropes fell, it was a free-for-all 
to get into the galleries and buy. The sales people were swamped. We had 
six last year, this year we will have twenty. We sold over four hundred 
objects for over five thousand dollars in two hours. Practically all the enamels 
were sold, a large proportion of the pottery, much jewelry, and a considerable 
number of paintings, both oils and watercolors. 

One of the problems has been to face and counteract the irritations of 
the artists, and as the years have passed, they are co-operating wholeheartedly. 
It is essential that we work together. It would be too much to think that the 
Museum had brought in the millennium, but in the realization of what we 
are doing for them, the artists are less militant than in many Cities. 

How have we done this? A glance at our time-table shows. The artists 
receive their acceptance or rejection slips on Monday morning. They have two 
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days to rejoice or calm down before the reception of Tuesday night. Every- 
thing has been kept completely confidential. On Tuesday morning each artist 
who has won a prize or an award, receives a notice saying he has won a 
prize, but it does not state for what or in what class. So the suspense builds 
up, but we are saved the exhibition of a prima donna being disappointed 
in the galleries. The individual has adjusted himself beforehand. Finally, the 
400 or more objects sold in the afternoon talk in the most persuasive of all 
manners when the exhibition opens. No artist is sore if he has a sold tag 
on his entry, and even a prospective coin clinking in his pocket. 

Mrs. Paul Smith has been in charge of sales for twenty-eight years and 
the total sold has been 9930 objects for $263,527.30. 

What has been the secret behind it all? There has been a triumvirate 
working together, museum, artist, public, each essential for the success of the 
other. The Cleveland School of Art under Henry Hunt Clark and its new 
director, Laurence Schmeckebier, has been a tower of strength. 

But what does this all signify? More encouragement of production is 
not enough. Is it worthwhile? I can only say that through this show, Cleve- 
land has become a city where artists live; many do not follow the eternal 
trek to New York. Further, through this exhibition, an important center of 
ceramics has come into being, individual ceramic artists of national impor- 
tance have been encouraged. Through this exhibition a vital and vigorous 
group of ceramic sculptors have come to the fore; a group of enamellers 
have been formed who cannot produce enough to keep up with the demand 
for their work; painters in oil, watercolor; sculptors of character. 

The Museum is, in this, I believe fulfilling its duty to the future and is 
throwing its every effort into the building of Cleveland as a forward looking 
and creative art center. The old idea of the museum only as a repository of 
age-worn art is gone. 

How does this apply to the College Art Association? Are you doing 
your share? Do the students confided to your care have any vision of the 
necessity of supporting the forward looking spirits in the art field? In the 
realm of science, experimental thought is the thing stressed. Build on the 
past, yes, but look forward. 

I remember a great German professor bursting out when he saw me in 
the Piazza in Venice. “I've just seen a student of mine at the Accademia and 
he whisked me around corners and downstairs and through a corridor and 
behind a door, until finally he drew up before a miserable object in a gold 
frame which he proclaimed as the most important work he knew of the 
particular artist concerned.” As my friend thought of it, he grabbed his head, 
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“My God, do you mean to say I've spent four years teaching a man to do 
that?” 

Too often the efforts of students have been spent on such sterile results. 
Here in the contemporary field is a whole world of modern research which 
hasn't begun to be touched: thrilling, human enquiries into human endeavor. 
It won't mean a thesis with pages of bibliographical data which can be 
added up and weighed. This rewarding research will be the work of some- 
one who will start a bibliography himself. This pathfinder has the chance 
to furrow unbroken fields, to expose and make known facts which may dis- 
appear if they are not discovered and recorded. It is a place for adventurous 
spirits. His creative work instead will be the first reference in the unnumbered 
theses which will follow his original studies in too often dreary iteration. 
Alas, the demand for teachers, for professors, is for those who tread the 
known and secure paths of the accepted world. 

The Whitney Museum is blazing a trail through its Research Council. 
It has gone constructively into this field of the creative art of America, par- 
ticularly in the realm of painting. It is doing an admirable job. So has the 
Museum of Modern Art, but there are still wide open spaces in many fields 
calling for future historians. 

We need museums which look to the future; which incorporate the 
masterpieces of the past and build upon them; which peer into the future 
just as those adventurous spirits did who fashioned the works of art which are 
cherished within museum walls. There is as much a need for the colleges 
to dust off their ideas and to come down into the market place. Both of them 
should come out of their ivory towers, battlemented too often, sadly enough, 
in collegiate Gothic or perhaps veneered with Georgian, and grapple with 
the world of reality. There is a whole world of research open for those who 
will. We must not build an America whose premise is eclecticism. We must 
keep our doors open to the fresh air of the future. 

Cleveland Museum of Art 
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days to rejoice or calm down before the reception of Tuesday night. Every- 
thing has been kept completely confidential. On Tuesday morning each artist 
who has won a prize or an award, receives a notice saying he has won a 
prize, but it does not state for what or in what class. So the suspense builds 
up, but we are saved the exhibition of a prima donna being disappointed 
in the galleries. The individual has adjusted himself beforehand. Finally, the 
400 or more objects sold in the afternoon talk in the most persuasive of all 
manners when the exhibition opens. No artist is sore if he has a sold tag 
on his entry, and even a prospective coin clinking in his pocket. 

Mrs. Paul Smith has been in charge of sales for twenty-eight years and 
the total sold has been 9930 objects for $263,527.30. 

What has been the secret behind it all? There has been a triumvirate 
working together, museum, artist, public, each essential for the success of the 
other. The Cleveland School of Art under Henry Hunt Clark and its new 
director, Laurence Schmeckebier, has been a tower of strength. 

But what does this all signify? More encouragement of production is 
not enough. Is it worthwhile? I can only say that through this show, Cleve- 
land has become a city where artists live; many do not follow the eternal 
trek to New York. Further, through this exhibition, an important center of 
ceramics has come into being, individual ceramic artists of national impor- 
tance have been encouraged. Through this exhibition a vital and vigorous 
group of ceramic sculptors have come to the fore; a group of enamellers 
have been formed who cannot produce enough to keep up with the demand 
for their work; painters in oil, watercolor; sculptors of character. 

The Museum is, in this, I believe fulfilling its duty to the future and is 
throwing its every effort into the building of Cleveland as a forward looking 
and creative art center. The old idea of the museum only as a repository of 
age-worn art is gone. 

How does this apply to the College Art Association? Are you doing 
your share? Do the students confided to your cate have any vision of the 
necessity of supporting the forward looking spirits in the art field? In the 
realm of science, experimental thought is the thing stressed. Build on the 
past, yes, but look forward. 

I remember a great German professor bursting out when he saw me in 
the Piazza in Venice. “I’ve just seen a student of mine at the Accademia and 
he whisked me around corners and downstairs and through a corridor and 
behind a door, until finally he drew up before a miserable object in a gold 
frame which he proclaimed as the most important work he knew of the 
particular artist concerned.’’ As my friend thought of it, he grabbed his head, 
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“My God, do you mean to say I've spent four years teaching a man to do 
that?” 

Too often the efforts of students have been spent on such sterile results. 
Here in the contemporary field is a whole world of modern research which 
hasn’t begun to be touched: thrilling, human enquiries into human endeavor. 
It won't mean a thesis with pages of bibliographical data which can be 
added up and weighed. This rewarding research will be the work of some- 
one who will start a bibliography himself. This pathfinder has the chance 
to furrow unbroken fields, to expose and make known facts which may dis- 
appear if they are not discovered and recorded. It is a place for adventurous 
spirits. His creative work instead will be the first reference in the unnumbered 
theses which will follow his original studies in too often dreary iteration. 
Alas, the demand for teachers, for professors, is for those who tread the 
known and secure paths of the accepted world. 

The Whitney Museum is blazing a trail through its Research Council. 
It has gone constructively into this field of the creative art of America, par- 
ticularly in the realm of painting. It is doing an admirable job. So has the 
Museum of Modern Art, but there are still wide open spaces in many fields 
calling for future historians. 

We need museums which look to the future; which incorporate the 
masterpieces of the past and build upon them; which peer into the future 
just as those adventurous spirits did who fashioned the works of art which are 
cherished within museum walls. There is as much a need for the colleges 
to dust off their ideas and to come down into the market place. Both of them 
should come out of their ivory towers, battlemented too often, sadly enough, 
in collegiate Gothic or perhaps veneered with Georgian, and grapple with 
the world of reality. There is a whole world of research open for those who 
will. We must not build an America whose premise is eclecticism. We must 
keep our doors open to the fresh air of the future. 

Cleveland Museum of Art 











THE ART MUSEUM AT OBERLIN 


By Wolfgang Stechow 


HE emergence of the Dudley Peter Allen Memorial Art Museum of 

Oberlin College as one of the leading college museums in this country 
is a phenomenon of such recent date that it has remained unnoticed by many 
to whom it might be a matter of real interest. 

Oberlin’s museum building was donated to the College by Mrs. Elisa- 
beth Severance Allen Prentiss in memory of her first husband, the renowned 
Cleveland surgeon and ardent print collector, Dr. Dudley Peter Allen. It was 
designed in Early Renaissance style by Cass Gilbert in 1917. Its interior was 
completely remodeled in 1939 by its present director, Professor Clarence 
Ward. Up to that time it contained, in addition to a large collection of casts, 
no more than a handful of good original art works, some given by A. 
Augustus Healy, some bequeathed by Charles F. Olney, some acquired from 
meagre funds through the initiative of the director and of the curator, Mrs. 
Hazel B. King. However, between 1939 and 1946, substantial monetary gifts 
from an Oberlin alumnus, Mr. R. T. Miller, Jr., of Chicago, have made 
possible the acquisition, through a committee consisting of members of the 
Art Department and the College at large, of art works of much higher rank 
and great diversity which form the basis of the museum's claim as a major 
art collection and which, in addition, have engendered important donations 
from other sources, notably Mrs. A. Augustus Healy, Mrs. Malcolm L. 
McBride of Cleveland, and Mr. Robert Lehman of New York. Furthermore, 
the museum received in 1944, upon the decease of its main benefactress, 
Mrs. Prentiss, a considerable share of her own collection of paintings as well 
as of the print collection originally formed by Dr. Allen. 

As to the general policy of acquisition appropriate for a college 
museum, the reader is referred to Mr. Coleman’s excellent book and to some 
thoughts I expressed in the JOURNAL some time ago.? Upon that occasion, I 
suggested that “‘plans for a college museum should reflect the nature of the 
courses offered, and while both of them will tend to expand in the future, 
present needs should have first call.” Since courses in art history and in the 
practice of art at Oberlin College already cover a remarkable range and are 

*Laurence Vail Coleman, College and University Museums, A Message for 


College and University Presidents, Washington, 1942; C.A.J., II, 2, p. 21. See also 
A. Neumeyer, “The Future of the College Museum,” Art in America, Oct. 1946. 
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still expanding, the authorities were certainly justified in making the de- 
cision? to offer Oberlin students as complete a survey of the art production 
of the past and the present as possible, with respect to task, technique, epoch, 
and country. While everyone realizes that this means acquiescing in the tem- 
porary existence of many gaps, the more so as only characteristic and well 
preserved® works of really good masters should be allowed to enter the col- 
lection, the setting up of that challenging goal has so far proved to be a 
blessing rather than a disadvantage. 

The large central court of the museum, once filled with casts, has now 
been given over to original sculpture, arranged on gum-wood cases in its four 
corners, and to objets d’art of various kinds in glass-protected cases along the 
walls adjacent to the lateral exhibition rooms. Of these rooms, one, which 
covers the entire south side, is made somewhat more intimate by partition 
screens and is mainly dedicated to painting from the fourteenth to the eight- 
eenth centuries. On the opposite side, there are two separate rooms, one of 
which contains paintings of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries while 
the other is reserved for frequent temporary exhibits. The section on the 
east side has been made into a print room with good exhibition space along 
the walls and in cases. The entire second floor, including the galleries which 
open upon the central court, houses the art library. All instruction now takes 
place in a building connected with the museum and designed by Professor 
Ward in 1939; it will be described in detail by its designer in one of the 
forthcoming issues of the Museum Bulletin, which has been in course of 
publication since 1944. Most of the works mentioned in the following para- 
graphs have been listed, and many of them illustrated, in the preliminary 
catalogue printed in the Bulletin, vol. I, no. 2, of June, 1944. 

Egyptian art is represented by a limestone relief of the fifth dynasty 
from Sakkarah which depicts sacrificial offerings, and by a small head in 
black basalt from the Middle Kingdom. There are some Greek vases includ- 
ing a black-figured one with a rare scene of Heracles pursuing an Amazon 
queen. The noble stone relief of a warrior from Persepolis,‘ a small bronze 
figure of an Etruscan warrior (ca. 500 B.c.), an Etruscan mirror (ca. 300 
B.c.), an Attic head from a stele of the Roman period, a fragment of a 


*See Clarence Ward's Foreword to the first list of acquisitions from the Miller 
Fund, 1940-41. 

*In a college museum, some exceptions to this rule seem justified from the 
point of view of instruction. A case in point is a fine Ducciesque Madonna in Oberlin 
which has only its underpainting left intact—but intact it is. 

* Art News. XLIII, no. 18, Jan. 1, 1945, pp. 20, 24. 
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sarcophagus from Asia Minor of the second century A.D.,5 and some Coptic 
tapestries illustrate other important aspects of ancient art. 

From the Middle Ages, we find stained glass from France and Germany, 
a twelfth century applied statuette of St. Barontius in chiselled bronze and 
champlevé from Limoges,* a stone Madonna from Eastern France (14th cent.), 
and a number of Italian Trecento paintings among which I single out a 
large Giottesque Crucifix, a small Crucifixion by Jacopo del Casentino, and a 
Sienese Madonna with Saints and ‘he Donor of ca. 1360, the most recent 
gift of Mr. Robert Lehman.’ 

Trecento tradition in the Quattrocento is illustrated by an Adoration 
of the Magi by Mariotto di Nardo and many examples of book illumination.* 
Renaissance art properly speaking can be studied in a cassone panel with a 
battle between Athenians and Persians which has turned out to be the key to 
the identification of Marco del Buono and Apollonio di Giovanni as the 
masters responsible for the output of the “Virgil Master” (or “Dido Master’’ ) 
workshop.® Other Renaissance works include a Betrothal of St. Catherine 
by Pintoricchio, a Nativity by an as yet anonymous Ferrarese master, and a 
stucco relief of a Madonna by Verrocchio or a leading younger master of his 
bottega.° To these should be added majolica ware and a fine early version 
of Giambologna’s Mercury. 

Among the Northern works of the fifteenth century, an immaculately 
preserved St. Magdalene by the Master of the Sterzing Altarpiece and a 
small altar shutter with St. John the Baptist and the Donor by the Rogier- 
follower Vrancke van der Stockt deserve special attention. A French tapestry 
with Dame Louise Le Roux kneeling at the foot of the Cross once formed 
part of a well-known series made for the Abbaye du Ronceray at Angers. 
Embroidery work is represented by a Flemish piece with Abraham and 
Melchizedek (part of a processional canopy) and an Upper Rhenish altar 
frontal with scenes from the Childhood of Christ. A Holy Family by Dirk 


*Edward Capps, Jr., “A Lydian Sarcophagus from Smyrna,” Bulletin, Il, 3, 
pp. 53-69. 

* Arts of the Middle Ages, Loan Exhibition at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
1940, cat. no. 234. 

"The Philip Lehman Ccllection, Paintings, Paris, 1928 (privately printed), 
plate XXXVII. 

*A significant loan to the museum is the highly instructive collection of book 
illuminations and printed book illustrations formed by Professor Frederick B. Artz 
of the Oberlin History Department. 

* W. Stechow, “Marco del Buono and Apollonio di Giovanni, Cassone Painters,” 
Bulletin, 1, 1, pp. 5-23. 

 W.R. Valentiner in The Art Bulletin, XII, 1930, p. 85, note 67, and fig. 37. 

* Illustrated in Bulletin, Il, 3, p. 70. 
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Vellert (1525)** and Barthel Bruyn’s Portrait of a Cologne Lady illustrate 
the latest flowering of Northern medieval or “‘Renaissance’’ painting. 

It is in the field of Baroque painting that we find some of the outstand- 
ing treasures of the museum. Brilliant examples of Flemish art of that period 
are Rubens’ Daughters of Cecrops Finding Erichthonius from the Duc de 
Richelieu collection (ca. 1635)** and van Dyck’s amazingly precocious Por- 
trait of a Red-Haired Man (ca. 1615) (fig. 2) from the Koppel collection."* 
Among the Dutch works, mention should be made of a Landscape by van 
Goyen of 1647, a Selfportrait by Michael Sweerts, a Church Interior by 
Emanuel de Witte (1655), and, before all, Hobbema’s Pond in the Forest 
of 1668, one of his most thoughtful works.*® Italian Baroque painting can 
be studied in works by Salvator Rosa (Mercury and Argus), Magnasco 
(Landscape), and Giuseppe Bazzani’s fascinating Death of Sapphira; 
French seventeenth century classicism in a Landscape by Dughet’® and a 
Sea-Port by Claude Lorrain.‘ In the field of eighteenth century painting, the 
museum is fortunate to own a Still-Life by Chardin (1739),'* Hogarth’s dig- 
nified Portrait of Theodore Jacobsen of 1742, Reynolds’ own replica of 
his Strawberry Girl, and Benjamin West's unusually spirited small Portrait 
of General Kosciusko of 1797.7 

The nineteenth century is ushered in by a late Venetian scene of Turner. 
There are representative works by such French leaders as Delacroix (sketch 
for a ceiling painting with the Beheading of St. John), Daubigny (two 
landscapes), Renoir (Garden at Antibes), Pissarro (Pont Neuf, 1901), and 
Monet (Waterloo Bridge, 1904) ; by Dutch masters such as Jacob Maris and 
Mauve; and by American artists (Bradley,?* Inness, Harnett, and many mem- 
bers of the Hudson River School**). Among the artists of the twentieth cen- 
tury, it must suffice to mention Picasso (Femme au Peplum, 1923), de Chirico 


“From collections Count Andrassy and J. Bass (New York). Gift of Robert 
Lehman. 

“The Art Quarterly, Vil, 1944, p. 297. 

“ Ibidem. Exhibition Rubens-van Dyck, Los Angeles, 1946, no. 44. 

* Hofstede de Groot no. 62, Brouilhet no. 438; see also W. R. Valentiner in 
Art in America, Il, 1914, p. 165 ff. Prentiss Bequest. 

* Exhib. New York (Wiidenstein), May, 1946, no. 15 (ill.). 

* Smith no. 321. Pantheon, Il, 1928, p. 568 f., ill., p. 567. 

* Same composition as Wildenstein no. 943, fig. 128. From Coll. John W. 
Simpson, New York. 

“The Art Quarterly, V1, 1943, p. 70; exhib. Northampton (Smith College), 
1944, and Milwaukee (Art Institute), 1946. 

* Bulletin, Ill, 3, cat. no. 18 (ill.). 

* Art in America, XXXIV, 1946, pp. 30-32. 

* See Bulletin, Ul, 1, passim. 
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(Selfportrait), Rouault (Gethsemane), Viaminck, Derain, Karl Hofer, 
Schmidt-Rottluff, Feininger, Klee, and Flannagan. 

The Oriental collection includes ceramics, bronzes, wood sculpture, 
paintings, woodcuts, an important group of rugs, and, as a recent addition 
of far more than ordinary importance, the votive stele of a standing Buddha 
(fig. 1) in black limestone from the period of the Northern Ch’i Dynasty. 

Among the comparatively few drawings, an early Rubens Head of an 
Old Man** and Degas’ Ballet Dancers*® are the outstanding items. The prints, 
partly purchases, partly pieces from Dr. Allen’s collection bequeathed by 
Mrs. Prentiss, range from a block-book page of the fifteenth century to 
modern European and American works, Foremost in quality are engravings 
by Diirer, Lucas van Leyden, and Blake, and etchings by Diirer, Claude Lor- 
rain, Rembrandt, Meryon, Haden, and Whistler. It may be added here that 
a number of original prints are circulated in the “Picture Lending Library” 
sponsored most successfully by the Art Department. 

The purchasing power of the museum is being significantly enhanced 
by contributions from the Oberlin Friends of Art, an organization with a 
rapidly increasing membership. Of the more important exhibitions arranged 
by the museum in recent years, I shall only mention the following: Still-Life 
Paintings from the Seventeenth to the Nineteenth Centuries (Bulletin, Ul, 1, 
March, 1945) ; Russian Icons from the G. R. Hann Collection (Il, 2, May, 
1945); American Artists Discover America (Ill, 1, Feb., 1946); Bonador, 
Swedish Peasant Paintings (Ill, 2, March, 1946); Five Expressionists (ar- 
ranged by students in the Museum Training Course given by Miss Ellen 
Johnson, April, 1946) ; and, last but not least, The Arts in America in the 
Eighteenth Century (Bulletin, Ill, 3, May, 1946, The latter formed part of 
a Symposium on the Arts in America in the Eighteenth Century (sponsored 
by the Art Department), which proposed to correlate American literature, 
music, architecture, and painting of that period in an effort to “break down 
departmental lines.” Lectures on these subjects were given by various authori- 
ties in the respective fields, the music (most of which had not been heard since 
the time of its composers) was performed by faculty members and students of 
the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, and Royall Tyler’s The Contrast was pre- 
sented by the Oberlin Dramatic Association. A similar symposium on the 
thirteenth century is planned for the fall of this year. 

Oberlin College 


* ©. Sirén, Chinese Sculpture, Ill, pl. 236; A. Salmony, Chinese Sculpture, Coll. 
]. Kleijkamp and E. Monroe, New York, 1944, p. 36 ff.; frontispiece and plates 
XII-XV. 

* Exhibition Rubens-van Dyck, Los Angeles, 1946, no. 43. 

* Exhib. New York, Museum of Modern Art, Feb.-May, 1944. 
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THE NEW ART COLLECTION AT 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


By H. W. Janson 


HE history of the Washington University Art Collection goes back to 

the 1880's when the university still occupied its original site in down- 
town St. Louis. At that time several rooms on the campus were set aside 
for the exhibition of works of art donated by various public-spirited citi- 
zens. These rooms, known as the St. Louis Museum, constituted the only 
public art collection in the St. Louis area until the time of the World’s Fair. 
The university thus continued, for a period of about twenty-five years, to be 
the only local institution equipped to receive gifts or bequests from private 
collectors who wished to make their treasures available to the general public. 
Since this was the era when private collecting was at its height, in St. Louis 
as elsewhere, these donations soon grew into a very sizeable body of material, 
but unfortunately the discrimination of the donors often left a good deal 
to be desired. They were prone to spend huge amounts on the works of 
such “‘official” French masters as Bouguereau, Cabanel, and Lefebvre, or to 
indulge their fancy for ‘‘artistic’” ceramics, lace work, or ivory carvings. One 
collector even presented the university with an impressive group of ornate 
German beer steins and tankards. The educational and cultural value of all 
these objects never seems to have been questioned, and the university was 
quite willing to obligate itself to keep these gifts in perpetuity if the donor so 
requested. Along with such monuments to the taste of the period, however, 
the university also received a number of truly valuable gifts, including some 
fine English eighteenth century portraits and a group of important Greek 
and Roman pieces. 

When it was decided, at the time of the World’s Fair, to move the 
university to its present campus beyond the city limits, a new museum to 
house this growing collection formed part of the ambitious architectural 
program to be undertaken, but this plan never materialized. Not only did 
the rapid growth of the university create building needs of greater urgency 
for other purposes, but the city of St. Louis soon established its own munici- 
pal museum, thus taking over a cultural function hitherto reserved to the 
university. The City Art Museum, although housed in an impressive building 
originally constructed for the World's Fair, began its career without any 
sizeable exhibits of its own. When it became apparent that the construction 
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of a museum on the campus would have to be postponed, the university de- 
cided to lend its collection to the City Art Museum in order to keep it on 
view for the general public. It has remained there to the present day, but in 
the course of time most of it, except for the very best pieces, was relegated 
to storage because of the rapid expansion of the museum’s own collections. 
As might be expected, the City Art Museum gradually came to be the main 
beneficiary of private collectors, and donations to the university grew more 
and more infrequent. In fact, since most visitors to the museum did not 
bother to read the small print on the labels acknowledging this or that object 
as a loan from Washington University, it might well be said that the univer- 
sity’s art collection had disappeared from public consciousness altogether. 

Except for an occasional taking of inventories and for the somewhat 
sketchy catalogue prepared during the 1930's by members of the department 
of art and archaeology, the dormant state of the collection remained undis- 
turbed until 1943, when the heads of the schools and departments most 
directly concerned suggested to the chancellor of the university that a com- 
mittee be appointed to survey the entire material and to make recommenda- 
tions as to its future use. Their idea met with a ready response, and the 
Committee on Art Collections was formed soon after under the chairman- 
ship of Lawrence Hill, head of the school of architecture. The other members 
were Kenneth Hudson, dean of the school of fine arts, and George Mylonas, 
head of the department of art and archaeology. The survey undertaken by 
this committee made it clear that the collection, while well supplied with 
excellent material in a few fields, was sadly unbalanced as a whole; many 
periods, including the important and fruitful field of contemporary art, were 
entirely lacking. Furthermore, the collection was encumbered with a great 
many pieces of no conceivable educational or historic value. It also became 
apparent that the records of the collection had fallen into a state of con- 
siderable confusion due to the absence of clearly established administrative 
responsibility. To remedy the latter situation, the committee recommended 
the appointment of a part-time curator, who would be in charge of the cata- 
logue and inventories as well as of the physical safekeeping of the collection. 
This position fell to the writer, who thus became the fourth member of the 
committee. As for the fundamental shortcomings of the collection itself, there 
could be no immediate hope of improvement; several funds were available 
for additional purchases, but their use was so closely restricted to special 
categories of material that they could not be employed to redress the basic 
unbalance of the collection. Nor could the committee have much expectation 
of further gifts from the outside, since these had ceased years ago. 








FiGuRE 1. Buddha, Votive Stele, Northern Ch’i Dynasty (550-581 A.D.), Allen 
Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin College. 





Figure 2. Anthony Van Dyck, Portrait of a Red-haired Man (ca. 1615). Allen 
Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin College. 











FiGuRE 3. Henry Moore, Reclining figure, Carved reinforced concrete (1933), Wash- 


ington University Art Collection. 





FIGURE 4. Juan Gris, Still Life with Playing Cards (1916), Washington University 
Art Collection. 
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Thus the only possible method of raising additional funds was through 
the sale of the less desirable parts of the collection. However, this unprece- 
dented measure seemed so fraught with difficulties that the committee did 
not pursue it immediately. Instead, it tackled the equally pressing problem 
of creating exhibition space on the campus. The members of the committee 
still looked forward to the eventual establishment of a university museum, 
but since there appeared to be no likelihood of the necessary funds becoming 
available, they concluded that, in order to attract the attention of those who 
might be in a position to donate such a building, the university would have 
to demonstrate the need for it by starting an exhibition program within the 
limitations of existing facilities. At the same time, a program of this kind 
held the promise of considerable educational benefit, particularly for stu- 
dents in the schools of architecture and fine arts and in the department of 
art and archaeology. These arguments were presented to Chancellor Arthur 
H. Compton together with a proposal for converting the exhibition room in 
the school of architecture into a modern gallery equipped with movable 
screens and fluorescent lighting. The plan also included a curator’s office 
adjoining the gallery; visitors would have to pass through this room, so that 
adequate protection would be provided for the exhibits. The entire scheme 
called for the expenditure of about $4,000.00. To meet this expense, the 
committee suggested the use of a fund established several decades ago for the 
administration and physical upkeep of the original university museum. While 
the annual income from this fund was small, it had not been drawn upon 
for many years, so that a substantial amount had accumulated. By consultation 
with the university's lawyers, the committee ascertained that the terms of 
the bequest permitted the expenditure of the fund not only for the proposed 
construction work but also for curatorial expenses and for the exhibition 
program to be presented in the new gallery. 

During the fall of 1944, while this project was-being studied by the 
chancellor and by the board of directors of the university, an opportunity 
arose that permitted the committee to revive its hope of disposing of part 
of the collection. The City Art Museum had decided to weed out its own 
collections and to sell the surplus at auction, and the director approached the 
committee with the suggestion that this might be a good opportunity for the 
university to do the same. The increased buying power of the public due to 
the war had exerted a strong stimulus upon auction sales, so that the market 
could be regarded as favorable even for objects that would have brought 
little or nothing in previous years. Needless to say, this proposal was immedi- 
ately endorsed by the committee. The university authorities, tuo, gave their 
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approval in short order, and the committee soon settled down to the pleasur- 
able task of selecting the works to be recommended for sale. This process 
took several months, because it was necessary to trace the origin of each indi- 
vidual item in order to make sure that the university could dispose of it 
without violating the terms under which it had been acquired. The greatest 
of care had to be exercised, since in a number of cases considerabie embarrass- 
ment might have resulted from the inadvertent sale of objects legally pro- 
tected against such an eventuality. Despite these limitations, the committee 
managed to compile a list of about one hundred and twenty paintings and 
five hundred pieces of pottery, porcelain, and miscellaneous minor arts, 
representing approximately one sixth of the entire collection. With very few 
exceptions, these works dated from the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Almost all the paintings were by insignificant academic masters, both European 
and American. The only conspicuous item was Frederick Remington’s A Dash 
for Timber, which brought the record sum of $23,000, more than all the 
other pictures put together. About one third of the material was adjudged 
to be too poor in quality to warrant shipment to New York and was dis- 
persed through local channels. The rest was auctioned off at the Kende Gal- 
leries in May, 1945, together with the surplus from the museum’s collections. 
In order to keep publicity at a minimum, both institutions had thought it 
advisable to conceal their identity at the auction, but inevitably the true 
facts leaked out, mostly because of the sensational price paid for the Rem- 
ington, and several news items appeared in the local press. However, there 
was very little of the unfavorable criticism that had been anticipated particu- 
larly by the City Art Museum as a municipal institution, so that the appre- 
hension felt to some extent by all participants in the venture proved largely 
unjustified. 

When the committee reported to the chancellor that a grand total 
of $40,000.00 had been realized from the various sales, the university authori- 
ties decided at once that, in fairness to the original donors, this sum should 
be reinvested in other works of art. The committee soon formulated its own 
recommendations for a purchasing program, which called for the expendi- 
ture of the entire amount on a small but distinguished collection of modern 
art. This decision was influenced by a number of factors; first of all, the 
collection as a whole showed such tremendous gaps that any attempt to fill 
these by spending $40,000 on a few Old Masters of various periods would 
be doomed to futility. In fact, considering current prices, the committee had 
to admit that the available sum was insufficient for the purchase of a sig- 
nificant group of works in any field except that of twentieth century art. This 
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area, hitherto completely lacking in the collection, also recommended itself 
because of its particular educational value for students of the fine arts as well 
as for the campus community as a whole. The committee realized, of course, 
that to choose wisely among modern works of art would be more difficult 
than among those of the past, and that some of its selections would in all 
likelihood be violently criticized by conservative opinion. But the members 
felt that, if they permitted considerations of this sort to influence their 
judgment, they would not be fulfilling the duty of intellectual leadership 
imposed upon them by their roles as educators. 

As soon as this project had been approved by the authorities, the commit- 
tee began to formulate a more concrete plan of action for its own guidance. It 
decided that, broadly speaking, the works to be acquired should be chosen 
from the production of the past forty years in Europe and America. Within 
this range, the committee estimated, $40,000 ought to be sufficient to pur- 
chase between twenty-five and thirty significant pieces illustrating the main 
developments in both painting and sculpture. However, in order to achieve 
this aim, each individual work would have to be selected in such a way as 
to contribute to a well-balanced and coherent whole. Accordingly, the com- 
mittee drew up a list representing an ideal collection of the kind it was 
trying to assemble, even though it was plain from the start that the vagaries 
of the art market would hardly permit such a program to be carried through 
without considerable changes and substitutions. In compiling this list of 
desiderata, some attention also was given to the contents of the contemporary 
gallery at the City Art Museum; since the university collection would in all 
probability have to be housed at the museum for some time to come, it 
seemed advisable to avoid direct duplication whenever possible, although 
this consideration was never allowed to interfere with the committee’s basic 
objective. At the same time, the committee recognized the futility of ap- 
proaching works of art as ‘‘examples” rather than as highly individual crea- 
tions. There was general agreement that quality should come before con- 
sistency; that, if it should prove impossible to procure a really important 
piece by a given artist, no minor specimen of his work ought to be accepted 
just because his name appeared on the list of desiderata. Another result of 
this preliminary discussion was the conclusion that it would be advisable 
to assemble the entire collection as speedily as conditions permitted, so 
that a significant body of material would be on hand by the time the new 
exhibition gallery was ready for use. In making this decision, some members 
of the committee may also have been guided by the desire to take full 
advantage of the excellent relationship then prevailing among the members 
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of the committee themselves as well as between the committee and the uni- 
versity authorities. 

These points of general policy having been established, the committee 
was now ready to translate its plan into action. The first purchases were made 
in October, 1945, followed by others in fairly quick succession, so that at 
the end of the academic year a total of twenty-six major works had been 
acquired, most of the available money had been spent, and the entire 
program was close to completion. The ease with which the project was 
carried through is a particular tribute to the cooperative attitude of the 
university authorities, without whose constant support the committee could 
not have functioned as it did. For the rules of procedure that had to be 
observed in making each individual purchase were far from simple: the task 
of locating desirable material in the art market usually fell to the curator, 
who initiated the purchasing process by submitting his choice to the rest of 
the committee. If, after due consideration and discussion, a unanimous 
verdict was reached in favor of the work in question, the committee addressed 
a letter to the chancellor recommending the purchase. If the chancellor 
concurred with the decision of the committee, he forwarded the letter with 
his endorsement to the fine arts committee of the board of directors, headed 
by Daniel K. Catlin, which alone had the power to authorize the acquisition. 
If this group approved, the curator was informed that he could proceed 
with the necessary arrangements for completing the transaction. Nevertheless, 
in actual practice this chain of events took no more than a few days, and 
in one or two special cases where a decision had to be reached immediately in 
order to secure the purchase for the university, it was accomplished within 
twenty-four hours. 

At present, the collection contains sixteen paintings, many of them 
major works, by the following (the dates of the pictures appear in parentheses 
following the artists’ names) ; 


Europeans: Juan Gris (1916) Americans: Joseph Stella (1918) 
Georges Braque (1930) Karl Zerbe (1941) 
Eugéne Berman (1930) Rufino Tamayo (1942) 
Joan Mird (1933) Julio de Diego (1943) 
Paul Klee (1935) Philip Guston (1945) 
Jean Hélion (1938) Edward John Stevens 
Max Beckmann (1943) (1945) 
Max Ernst (1944) William Baziotes 


Yves Tanguy (1944) (1945) 
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In the case of some important masters, the committee decided that a 
painting of the first quality would be too expensive in relation to the limited 
budget available. These are represented by works in other media. Thus 
Picasso appears in the collection with one of his most important collages 
of 1913, Fernand Leger with a large and monumental study in ink and 
wash for Les Plongeurs, Yasuo Kuniyoshi and Roberto Matta also are repre- 
sented by drawings, and Stuart Davis with a rug made from his design. 
In the field of sculpture, the committee restricted itself to five pieces, all of 
them strongly contrasting in character: a fine South Pacific figure was acquired 
in order to suggest the influence of primitive art on contemporary masters; 
the other purchases include a bronze Torso by Edgar Degas, a Construction 
in brass by Antoine Pevsner, a Reclining Figure in carved reinforced concrete 
by Henry Moore, and a recent Stabile-mobile by Alexander Calder. For the 
pieces by Pevsner and Calder, the committee did not have to draw upon 
the proceeds from the auction sale. They were paid for out of the accumulated 
income from a small fund established long ago for the exclusive purchase 
of “artistic metalwork,” a field otherwise of little consequence in the twentieth 
century. 

The graphic arts presented a special problem in relation to the rest of 
the collection. The committee had hoped to buy a good many prints, not 
only because of their intrinsic importance but also because they could serve 
to represent the work of artists whose production in other fields was financially 
beyond the reach of the committee. However, since the material sold at 
auction had included very few prints, there was hardly any money available 
for this specific purpose, and the university authorities took the position that 
income received from the sale of paintings and sculpture should not be 
used for the purchase of works in a lesser medium. Fortunately, the sale 
of pottery, porcelains, bric-a-brac, etc., had netted the sum of $3,500. To 
reinvest this amount in the same types of objects would serve no good 
purpose, the committee argued, so the money ought to be made available 
for the purchase of prints and reproductions. This proposal received the 
approval of the administration, and as a result the committee was able to 
assemble a small but carefully chosen graphic collection consisting of works 
by Picasso, Braque, Miro, Matisse, Chagall, Maillol, Kokoschka, Barlach, 
Grosz, Hayter, and Racz. In addition, about two hundred color reproductions 
were acquired, supplementing the originals in the collection, as well as a 
large photo-mural of Picasso’s Guernica and several of the educational 
exhibitions on cardboard panels prepared by the Museum of Modern Art. 

With this material the committee expects to be able to put on a variety 
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of exhibitions serving both the special needs of the fine arts curriculum 
and the broader interests of the campus community and the general public. 
The response of the students has already Leen most gratifying. At present, 
the committee is exploring the feasibility of publishing a fully illustrated 
and annotated catalogue, which would further enhance the usefulness of 
the collection. As for the possibilities of future growth, it is difficult to 
venture a prediction at this time. However, even if the collection should 
remain at its present level, it will continue to play an important part among 
the educational facilities of the university. 

Washington University, Saint Louis 





ANDRE MASSON, Centauress, Ink, 1944 

















MOTION PICTURES FOR THE 
HISTORY OF ART 


I 


HE problem of teaching art history is inevitably associated with that 

of visual aid. Without the appropriate visual material, the best teacher of 
art history can force the student's faithful repetition of a lecture, but 
he cannot convey a comprehension of the work of art—a visual, emotional, 
and intellectual experience. This experience must have as a starting point 
either the object to be studied or the best possible reproduction. 

Until now slides in the classroom, illustrated books in the library, 
and photographs in the study room have served as best they can, as sub- 
stitutes for the original works of art. At one time, the history of painting 
was at the greatest disadvantage. Absence of colors reduced the reproduction, 
photograph, or slide to a shadow of the original. Today painting is in a 
much better position. The number of colored reproductions and facsimiles, 
as well as color slides, is steadily increasing. Colleges at a distance from 
a good museum may have loan exhibits while those near a gallery or 
museum are able to bring the students in direct contact with paintings. 

But what about architecture? The instructor will discuss the space con- 
ceptions of the Parthenon or the Gothic Cathedral or the Baroque church— 
the obvious standard examples. The student will look at the slides and 
take notes to the effect that space is clearly defined and almost tangible 
here, immeasurable and all-pervading there, swinging and moving in still 
another instance. At examination time, the obedient and slightly be- 
wildered student will repeat the instructor's very words. In no way has 
he experienced the space—much less the quality of space. How could he— 
from the small, static slide which most probably does not even indicate 
the relation of man’s size to the building? He will not have learned to 
know a building, either in its form and space or its relation to the surround- 
ings. 
These handicaps are no longer necessary. A film of a building can convey 
the personal experience. The setting can be shown; the building can be 
approached, and its effect from the distance and from nearby can be given. 
You can walk around the building and enter it. It can affect you. It can 
magnetically force you to advance or to pause. You can calmly measure 
the interior, or be mystically surrounded by it. You will walk around a 
column and, with the help of the camera, dwell on a detail without losing 
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the whole. Furthermore, music, corresponding to the period of the archi- 
tecture, can fill the space. 

Briefly, certain aspects of art history, i.e., the history of architecture and 
of sculpture when closely related to architecture, should be taught by films 
designed for college teaching. The specialist who knows the monument 
can continue his study from detailed photographs. The college student, 
however, should grasp not only the general and detailed views—often 
unrelated—but an entity which integrates the details. 

Certain films already in existence such as travelogues or newsreels 
could probably be used to great advantage in a art survey class. Yet 
the mere existence of such films is of no benefit as long as there is no 
central organization to collect the films and make them available to 
educational institutions. 

But for effective intelligent teaching in our field we should have 
films taken for the purpose, films of important monuments, representative 
of specific periods, photographed by cameramen under the direction of 
art historians who are specialists in the various periods. These scholars 
should provide the logical sequence of the shots and a brief, pertinent 
introduction. The architecture and music should then take over, the narrator 
interrupting only when necessary. 

The field of art history, particularly architectural history, needs the film 
as an effective supplement to the present equipment. Undoubtedly many, 
if not all, instructors have felt this necessity (see C.A.J. III, 92 & IV, 152). 

This is aft appeal for the realization of a project which would enable 
colleges to rent—possibly to own at a later date—films that will illustrate 
the major monuments of a culture. Such a project should be possible. 
Grants for this educational purpose could most probably be obtained. The 
Ministries of Fine Arts and Education in the various countries would 
sutely be most helpful. 

Educational films have been made for a long time, but apparently 
not for the field which needs them most, i.e., art history. There are a few 
films which can be used. The best of these is a German one, made in 1935, 
entitled ‘Die Steinernen Wunder von Naumburg,” with a German text 
in the manner of a travelogue. This film is available at the Museum of 
Modern Art Film Library, New York, which describes it as “impressionistic” 
in technique. A series of beautiful but disconnected shots leads the spectator 
around the individual statues. No coherent relation to the building itself 
or to the grouping of the statues is indicated. In spite of its shortcomings, 
the film is a dramatic success. To my knowledge, this is a unique film. 
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Imperfect as it may be, it is latent with all the possibilities for the film 
as a medium of art instruction. 

Another film, also available at the Museum of Modern Art Film 
Library is the “Adoration of the Mystic Lamb,” made about 1937 in 
Belgium. It represents views of the Ghent altarpiece opening and closing 
which are far too brief and confusing. The merit of the film is that it 
makes us realize the effectiveness of the corresponding period music. We 
become aware of the possibilities of correlating music to visual art. This 
would also hold true in architecture, for which the film is indispensable. 

A central film library will be necessary. It may be that the Museum of 
Modern Art Film Library would be willing to include such a library in 
their lending collection. In any case, additional material for an art survey 
course could be collected from newsreels or other films, in part or in toto, 
catalogued and made available. 

Certainly films, specifically designed for college instruction, would 
become the best instrument and appropriate basis for the teaching of 
history of architecture. 

FRANCES G. GODWIN 
Queens College 
II 


Architecture, more than any of the other arts can benefit by study 
through the eye of the moving camera. Professor Clarence Ward has shown 
this in some superb cinema studies of the upward movement of the facades, 
the counter-thrusts of flying buttresses and the vaulting of Gothic Cathedrals. 
The effects in his films, which unfortunately are not widely known, are 
exactly what Miss Godwin describes. Dr. Paul Laporte has also done some 
work along this line in Florence. Some footage on Romanesque building 
which I have made shows effectively the interrelationship of the spatial 
and structural aspects of architecture. 

Since there are several of us who are enthusiastic about this idea, possibly 
we could convince some foundation of its worth if we pooled our efforts. 
However, contrary to Miss Godwin’s surmise, to date it has been difficult 
to convince the educational foundations of the worth of such ventures. 
On the basis of our experiments at Antioch such films on art history can 
be made cheaply and they provide a very effective teaching medium (see 
CAJ., TV, 3). 

There is no difficulty about distribution centers ; all the state Educational 
Film Libraries, many of the large museums, and most comercial distributors 
are glad to rent such films at a nominal fee. 
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One word of caution must be added with respect to the use of films 
in teaching art history. They are excellent to stimulate interest, particularly 
in the large introductory courses, but for thorough study one needs to 
supplement them with still pictures and text material. 

RAYMOND §. STITES 
Antioch College 


Ill 


Miss Godwin justly emphasizes the need for moving pictures of archi- 
tecture. It is true that moving pictures of painting do not reveal anything 
not already present in a still photograph. Sculpture, on the other hand, 
is in the same category with architecture as far as presentation in moving 
pictures is concerned: the third dimension is more accurately represented 
by way of the movies than through still photographs. However, Miss Godwin’s 
point is apparently that the average student has a good chance to come in 
direct contact with original sculpture while this is not so in the case of archi- 
tecture. From this point of view a collection of films on architecture of various 
periods and countries is certainly first in importance as an aid in college 
teaching. 

There are no insurmountable difficulties in taking exterior shots of 
architecture. The lighting problem of interiors, however, is too complex 
to be within the financial scope of any cultural agency. One of the short- 
comings of the “Naumburg” picture mentioned by Miss Godwin was 
connected with the difficulty of providing sufficient lighting for large 
areas.1 There are very few interiors of any period which could be taken 
under natural light conditions even with the best lenses available. Obviously, 
to light the whole interior with artificial light would be the answer. But 
this device would distort the whole situation in as much as it would not 
preserve the light conditions under which the interior is actually experienced. 
Hence a combination both of details shot under specially designed lighting 
conditions and of a number of stills recommends itself for the presentation 
of interiors. Some of the stills, instead of being taken as a whole, could 
be shot with horizontal or vertical movements of the camera. An appropriate 
sequence of these various views would suggest a fairly accurate impression 
of the interior. 


*Mr. Oertel, producer and director of ‘Die steinernen Wunder von Naum- 
burg” was working on one or two Michelangelo pictures in Rome at the time I left 
in 1939. A picture on the Sistine Ceiling was proposed to be done in color. I do not 
know whether the work on these pictures was finished. 
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The danger of over-dramatization through exaggerated movement or 
special lighting effects must not be overlooked. Exaggerated effects are 
as harmful to real understanding as is a too pedantic recording of facts. 
Everything depends here on the tact and insight of the director. Sobriety 
and modesty are needed as much as boldness and inventiveness. This can 
be accomplished only through close cooperation between the cameraman 
and the directing art historian. An understanding of the technicalities of 
taking moving pictures on the part of the art historian is therefore imperative 
in this case. 

I, for one, do not agree with Miss Godwin that music should be 
added to the pictures. It seems to be asking too much of the student to 
divide his attention between two arts. 

Miss Godwin’s suggestion that a survey be made of usable material 
spread in newsreels and travelogues is excellent. Possibly members of the 
C.A.A. living close to Hollywood or New York could contact the film 
people there and convince them that to catalogue the available material 
would be valuable to both. However, I believe with Miss Godwin that it 
is desirable and necessary to start a production program on a more in- 
dependent basis. This program should be designed not only for college 
students but also for the extended education programs of our large museums, 
and ultimately even for short pictures to be attached to the regular pro- 
grams of the theaters. One way to find the necessary financial backing 
for such a program would be by subscription on the part of larger museums, 
universities, and libraries. Nor may it be impossible to interest newsreel 
producers (e.g. March of Time) in sending expeditions to Europe to 
which a threefold task could be assigned: to take news shots, to illustrate 
general conditions in Europe including war damages to artistically important 
cities and buildings, and to take those pictures which fall directly under 
the scope of the present discussion. 

While these may be long range projects work on the smaller scale 
of taking pictures of sculpture could be started immediately. The larger 
museums could initiate a program whereby eventually the most important 
groups of sculptures in their collections could be surveyed. Everybody 
working with students knows how little knowledge they have even about 
the museums of their home towns. If moving pictures of this type were 
largely circulated in schools, colleges, clubs, and so forth a greater awareness 
of the material available in the museums would result probably constituting 
as effective an advertisement as that in subways, trains, etc. 

PAUL M. LAPORTE 
Olivet College 
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I saw one of the German films on Michelangelo (referred to in Laporte’s 
footnote) at the O.S.S. theatre in London. The subject was his life as a 
sculptor; painting had no place in it. 

The movie, using voice, occasional music, background sounds such 
as to suggest the fire noise of a burning city, squeaky wheels of an ox cart 
carrying down the block of marble out of which he shaped his David, the 
roar of an angry crowd, was completely without actors or even personnel. 
The camera was turned continually upon either his sculpture—and that in 
chronological sequence—or the geography, land- and city-scapes, of Italy 
to suggest his traveling. I was not able to translate the German text but 
those who could told me that it was only mildly propagandistic, and that 
the biography was well done. Everything was bent to the effort of showing 
his work. Perhaps the climax of the film was a minute examination of 
the Peta, seen from all sides and many angles, and when the camera was 
not moving the lights were. Whoever planned the photography had a 
highly trained and perceptive interpretive sense; the emotionalism was 
entirely in keeping with the material. 

My immediate and lasting reaction to the movie was: here is an 
extremely sensitive and adaptable medium for teaching art history, and in 
such an example as this it becomes a wide avenue for creative thinking. 
I am certain that never in my life have I seen sculpture, let alone Michel- 
angelo’s, as thrillingly exhibited. The sensation was different from that 
of being in the actual presence of a monument, one felt more as though 
here were all the infinite possibilities that a work of art has for awakening 
aesthetic responses. Through the help of the camera and the searching 
lights which moved over every inch of carved surface the stone came 
closer to having an existence of its own, of belonging to its own world, 
than all but the most profoundly sympathetic and imaginative eyes would 
find when faced with the work itself under ordinary conditions. 

This photographic technique could be applied magnificently to the 
work of other men. With someone like Henry Moore, his own writings 
could become the commentary and the camera could swing back and forth 
between the boulder, the dead branch, and the block of stone. The moving 
picture of a work of art gets its motion from the movement of the camera, 
but the camera is the most highly selective and perceptive pair of eyes. 
For flat surfaces and for three dimensional objects it has an equal richness 
of reproduction. I see no moze danger of mishandling material, or of mis- 
interpretation than that which lies in the ordinary lecture with lantern slides. 
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The only other film I've seen which deals originally with the material 
of art history is one called ‘Out of Chaos,” a British made war-time job, 
which was a bit of propaganda for modern art, but which linked up very 
nicely the effort being made by the contemporary artist to do his bit in the 
war. The work of Britain’s best contemporaries was used as a basis for an 
indoctrination of the man in the street to “modern art.” One of the best 
examples chosen was Henry Moore who was seen getting material for 
his pictures in the subway series, then working it up from the on-the-spot- 
sketches to the final version. The picture ends with a little knot of typical 
Londoners standing before the work in one of the rooms of the National 
Gallery. As their comments become more vociferous, comic, stupid, opinion- 
ated, etc., up comes the cockney guard who first restores order by saying 
“heverybody ‘as ‘is hown hopinion, but not so loud,” and then he brings 
out the tweedy curator who delivers a missionary talk with his audience 
primed to ask or say the right things, example: “my five year old child 
could do better than that,” or “don’t you find the rhythms truly significant, 
dear, Dr. so and so.” I understand this film is on file at the Library of 
Congress. 

The movie is really good. It does a serious and a very interesting 
job of explaining “modern art’ to the layman, i.e., it accounts for lack of 
photographic realism and gives sensible answers to the fundamental questions 
any layman would ask or think. Plenty of examples by various men are used 
and all types of subject matter. One very good feature is the way the 
pictorial idea is traced direct from actual subject in nature or inspiration 
in actual subject to the finished product. 

The same kind of treatment could be used as a standard technique 
to do either the work of one man or a group of similar men. John Rewald 
with his photos of Van Gogh and Cézanne material could easily work 
with the cinema in the same way. It’s a fascinating project, but I'm sure 
it would take the art historian and the man with movie experience in com- 
bination to turn out the best product. 

G. BURTON CUMMING 
Milwaukee Art Institute 


Vv 


A firm in Milan, Italy, entitled Panda-Film (Produzione Associata 
Nuovi Documentari Artistici) under the direction of Luciano Emmer and 
Enrico Gras has begun production of motion pictures of great works of 
art. Their first two films, produced in 1939-40 are on Giotto: (1) “The 
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Drama of the Son of Man” on the mural paintings in the Scrovegni chapel 
at Padua; (2) ‘The Song of the Creatures” on Giotto’s frescoes in Florence 
and Assisi. Two other films have since been completed: “The Story of the 
Earthly Paradise,” on the paintings of Hieronymus Bosch in the Escorial, 
and “The Battle” on the battle pictures of Piero della Francesca, Paolo 
Uccello, and Simone Martini. 

The first two films are in the Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 
and all four are available for exhibition through the American Committee 
for the Restoration of Italian Monuments. 

At present the firm is preparing four films in color on the works of 
Botticelli, Angelico, Ghiberti, and Piero della Francesca, and a film on the 
reliefs of the Trajan Column. 

The films on the Padua frescoes and the Bosch paintings were shown 
to C.A.A. members during the recent annual meeting (together with films 
on Matisse, Calder, as well as the Naumburg and Ghent altarpiece films 
mentioned above). Comments and inquiries on the Panda films will be 
welcomed by Luciano Emmer. 











PABLO Picasso, Women at the Sea, Pencil, 1920 




















THE GRAPHIC ARTS IN A 
LIBERAL EDUCATION’ 


By William K. Zinsser 


T ABOUT 1:30 in the afternoon a man came by and asked one of the 
boys what the line-up was for. There were quite a few students in 
line by that time, and he had good reason to wonder. 

“They're waiting for prints.” 

It sounded like a joke. No boys really knew what prints were, he 
thought. But they had started arriving some time before one although the 
house wasn’t going to open until two. It was a quiet yellow house on one 
side of the Princeton campus. He decided to go in and see the attraction 
for himself. 

Elmer Adler was inside, occasionally looking out with some amazement 
at the queue which had formed at his doorstep. There were about eight rooms 
in the house, each with many shelves of rare books and reference books, 
and with prints on the walls. One room had so many prints that there 
was hardly room for anything else. They were neatly mounted and framed, 
and afranged in rows as if waiting for someone to come and take them 
away. 

This, Mr. Adler explained, was the magnet for the boys who were 
waiting outside. They were there to borrow two prints each for their 
dormitory rooms. This was a fairly bald statement, so Mr. Adler traced 
some of the story behind the morning’s events. 

It all began in 1940 when a group of people at Princeton started 
wondering whether the subject of the graphic arts could be attractively 
taught, like English or History, as part of a liberal education. It was a 
risk, because it had never been tried before, but they decided to find out 
anyhow. No one will probably ever know who had more faith—the Uni- 
versity in bringing Mr. Adler to Princeton for an untried project, or Mr. 
Adler in uprooting his private collection to fit academic ends. Apparently 
there was confidence on both sides that the graphic arts as a subject could 
carry itself along. And to the practical aspects of the subject Mr. Adler 
brought his wide knowledge of books and printing, plus a strong desire 


* Reprinted by permission from Print, A Quarterly Journal of The Graphic Arts, 
Woodstock, Vermont. 
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to share his enthusiasm. Just as things were gathering momentum, war 
came along, and almost all of the men left college. Would they retain 
their interest over the years? That was the question. 

The answer was outside the door. The line was getting longer, and soon 
they would come in to select prints. “What makes them come?” the visitor 
asked. 

“Nothing makes them come,’ Mr. Adler replied. The whole idea just 
started rolling, apparently, shortly after he came to Princeton. Boys were 
always dropping in at the house, and in that way they saw good books and 
good prints. Then they came back to see more, and brought friends with 
them. And of course they all wanted to know the why and the how behind 
things they saw—why a book was good, how a print was made, where 
they could learn more. Thus the Print Club was formed. 

The man wanted to know if that’s what brought the boys here today. 

Mr. Adler pointed out that this was one of the Print Club’s functions. 
Early in the life of the project, the house became a meeting-place for so 
many interested people that some kind of organization was needed to draw 
the loose strands together into a force which could carry on the idea. The 
Print Club crystallized the various aims of the graphic arts program. For 
instance, there was this lending collection. The Club secured a number of 
prints by contemporary American artists, then mounted and framed them, 
and offered them for loan for a period of one term. Lending day always 
brought to the house a fervor hardly in keeping with its usual dignity. Boys 
would come from all over Princeton to pick out the prints they wanted 
in their room that term. 

“But this year...” said Mr. Adler dubiously, pointing to the crowd 
outside. “Well, you can see for yourself. We announced two o'clock as 
lending time, and they started coming here before one. It’s not a good 
thing.” 

“Not a good thing?” 

“Oh, it’s a wonderful indication that the program is more popular 
than ever. But this will be too rushed. They'll come in and pick a print 
and leave again, without giving proper attention to their choice. Normally, 
there is the good experience of making a selection and exercising judgment. 
Today there is too big a crowd. We didn’t expect so many, but next time 
we'll know. We're still experimenting.” 

Lest this give the idea that the program is formal and strictly planned, 
Mr. Adler explained that the house is always open to the casual browser. 
To answer the questions that might arise, informal seminars are arranged. 
With his acolytes gathered around a large table, Mr. Adler explains the 
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techniques of printmaking, illustrating his talk with examples from his 
print collection. One night, for example, woodcuts are discussed; another 
night, lithographs, and another night, serigraphs, until all the miedia have 
been examined. This instruction develops a sense of visual appreciation—an 
approach that may be all too rare in an educational system built largely around 
oral lectures. Other phases of the field, like book collecting eventually are 
explored, and the student soon finds that he has picked up an interest in 
the graphic arts in quite a painless way. 

One of the most valuable of the Print Club’s projects is the policy 
of inviting different artists to the house from time to time to demonstrate 
a special technique. At the same time, the Club arranges a formal exhibition 
of that artist's work so that the student, while watching the printmaker 
at work, becomes familiar with the end toward which he is striving. Some- 
how it brings new life to an old art to see the artist produce a finished 
print from just a plate, and it also gives the observer a feeling for the 
characteristics and special charm of each medium. John Taylor Arms is one 
of the many artists who have demonstrated their work over the last five years. 

Taking a move in the same direction, the Club commissioned one 
artist a year to do a print of the Princeton scene, to be given out as a 
dividend to Club members. As a result, six prints have been executed: a wood 
engraving by Thomas Nason, a drypoint by Louis G. Rosenberg, a lithograph 
by Charles Locke, a linoleum by Louis Novak, and a serigraph by Harry 
Shokler. For 1946 Samuel Chamberlain has made a drypoint. Each of these 
has captured in its own way the flavor of the Princeton setting, reflecting 
the different approach taken by different artists. For the individual the 
prints represent a permanent tie with college days. 

To know the graphic arts one must be a specialist in the field. At 
least that’s what people used to think. Now that theory has been proved 
wrong at Princeton. It is proved by the numbers in which men have returned 
from the war and flocked back to the house with the books and prints. The 
fact that they feel drawn to it indicates the appeal of the graphic arts in 
university life. 

The point is: how can this type of program be brought to other schools 
and colleges? How can the graphic arts be integrated with the liberal arts 
throughout the educational system? Mr. Adler, who looks on his program 
as a testing-ground, is confident that projects similar to his can be made 
to work anywhere. 

The skeptic may remark that Mr. Adler's collection already existed 
when he came to Princeton, and therefore could not be duplicated. 

He shrugs off this theory with the observation that there are many 
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collections hidden away on library shelves which could be dug out and put 
to use in work of just this type. First of all, it takes diggers; but these are 
born of the projects themselves, for curiosity leads to knowledge. It be- 
comes a question of collecting constantly the better things in the field, to 
bring the best in the graphic arts to those who want to learn. This sort 
of work never stops. As more collectors become interested, the easier it 
will be to spread the idea among other schools and colleges. 

This is the challenge and the opportunity that faces the graphic arts 
in the sphere of education today. It is a chance which, properly applied at 
the school level, could bring to the greatest number of people an under- 
standing of bookmaking, printmaking, and allied crafts. Interest and ap- 
preciation fostered in this way would necessarily have a salutary effect 
on American art. 

It does not make any difference that at Princeton war has created an 
odd jumble of ages and classes. The youngest freshmen browse and study 
in the house along with men returning as undergraduates, graduate students, 
teachers, or just residents. Age is not an important factor in a place where 
men are drawn together by common interests. That is the spirit which 
nourishes the program at Princeton, and which can nourish it at other 
places. As the collection becomes a permanent part of the Princeton Library, 
the graphic arts takes the place it deserves in the chain of liberal education. 
What has been done there can be done elsewhere. 

New York City 
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EDUCATION FOR MODERN DESIGN 


By Serge Chermayeff 


HE impact of the industrial revolution on the 19th century, with the 

tremendous acceleration of scientific and technological development, 
and the expansion of economic frontiers, was of almost explosive character 
and force. So rapid was the material development that its social implica- 
tion and future technical and scientific possibilities were only grasped by 
a very few and by them only vaguely. 

In our special field of visual arts, where through the intrusion of 
many intangibles the issues are not so clear cut, full realization of potentials 
came even more slowly than in science and technology, and adjustments 
were made far more timidly. Matters affecting taste habits and associations 
born of experience at a pre-industrial era die hard, because as in all other 
experiences less precisely measurable than technical and scientific fact, we 
find it more comfortable to preserve an illusion of security than to adjust 
ourselves to the needs of a harsher reality. Much of the chaos and uncertainty 
of the 19th century has spilled over into our own century. 

Some of-the symptoms of the disease may be easily identified: 

(1) Our prevailing inability to see clearly the true nature of industrial 
means of production and apply these to traditional things—houses, furnish- 
ings—with the same freedom with which we have done it to non-traditional 
—automobile, airplane, telephone, and refrigerator. 

(2) Inability to see clearly the profound changes in social structure, 
in family and in the individual, which is the result of the industrial develop- 
ment and the consequent changes in the desires and vision of contemporary 
man exposed to these new experiences. 

(3) Timidity in developing systems of thought and tools with which to 
shape our environment more nearly to coincide with contemporary civilized 
man’s genuine needs. 

Too many of us afe content to put things which we perceive through 
our visual senses into water tight compartments: on the one hand those 
which we have become accustomed to regard as “art” in the nature of 
compensation for those which we regard as material tools. The latter 
we are apt to consider different from the former in terms of pleasure content. 





*From the inaugural address made by Serge Chermayeff on February 4, 1947, 
as new director of the Institute of Design. 
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We have gotten into the habit of accepting ugliness as an inevitable attribute 
of many such things. Our towns and houses bear constant witness to this 
complacency and inertia. All too often we apply art as embroidery or disguise 
to the seamy side of our environment—a weak palliative at best, which 
leaves untouched the essential inadequacy beneath. 

The need to develop a clear cut philosophy upon which to base a 
program for action with which to counteract these inadequacies, was recog- 
nized and the first steps were taken as far back as the turn of the century. 

Since then the work of development has continued, and today we can 
safely say has reached a point of acceptance through its undeniable record 
of solid achievement which guarantees its further growth and enrichment 
in civilized society. 

Some of the premises upon which this philosophy rests may be perhaps 
sketched in this necessarily brief talk: 

(1) That contemporary society with industrial means of production has 
to employ entirely new tools, instruments, for living consonant with our 
needs, spiritual, intellectual, and material. The meeds of an industrial 
society are in many respects without precedent and certainly the means at our 
disposal with which to meet the needs have been extended and enriched 
immeasurably. 

(2) To produce the type of creative personality which we require, to use 
the means at our disposal and to understand clearly the purpose which the 
product has to serve, we need in turn a process of education which will 
develop a broad imaginativeness as well as a specialized skill which will be 
Operative within a society using modern industrial means of production. A 
process of education in short which will make the designer state the problem 
in terms of: “What for?” as well as: “How?” 

(3) To accept in fact as part of the designer's responsibility the formula- 
tion of a clear statement of the problem in the first place. The transition 
which we are making from backward looking pre-industrial thought and 
action to forward looking thought and action essential to our survival and 
happiness requires a restatement of each problem, without sentimentality, 
complacence of timidity perhaps to a greater extent than ever before in 
man’s history. 

(4) To emphasize, particularly in the U.S.A., which has without 
question reached technologically the highest point in industrial production, 
the responsibility of the designer whose design will be mass-produced by 
thousands, tens of hundreds of thousands whether it be a piece of furniture 
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or an advertising layout as compared to the very limited production of an 
18th century chair maker. 

(5) To break down the obsolete barriers between the so called “fine and 
applied” arts and to present to the student the integrated and organic 
whole which is “visual experience,’ in its fullest and healthiest sense. 

(6) Acquaintance with basic elements which go to the making of all 
forms, color, texture, light, volume, size, and so on, their relationship to 
each other and to the total environment are equally essential for the purposes 
of a painter, sculptor, industrial designer, typographer, or architect. All 
students of the Institute in the first place are introduced to and experiment 
with these basic elements and from them proceed to the discovery and 
mastery of techniques which are the tools and media with which to articulate 
these elements, to integrate them and through which these elements achieve 
their significance in the content of a completed work. 

The media for visual expression in our time are not only the traditional 
media of drawing, painting, construction using traditional tools and ma- 
terials but they also include light, still and moving photographs, new 
graphic techniques and an ever increasing range of mew processes and 
scientifically produced materials with physical properties widely differing 
from natural materials and offering new possibilities of form making. 

Students at the Institute have the opportunity not only to develop 
knowledge and control of such tried and proven traditional materials and 
methods but to implement this basic knowledge with research and invention 
into entirely new materials and techniques. 

In short, we believe that the Institute’s work is to produce creative 
designers who combine imaginativeness with technical skill and educators 
able to transfer these in their turn to others within the framework of a 
highly developed industrial society. 

Institute of Design, Chicago. 











THE FUNCTION OF ORNAMENT 


By Wallace Rosenbauer 


HE two recent articles on ornament and the public taste for it, “In 

Defense of Ornament” by G. Haydn Huntley (C.A.J., VI, 1) and 
“Modern Design Does Not Need Ornament” by Edgar Kaufmann, Jr. 
(C.A.J., VI, 2) fail to take proper account of the nature of ornament 
and certain various factors involved in public tastes and methods of changing 
it. Mr. Kaufmann’s title “Modern Design Does Not Need Ornament” 
may be true but humans do need it and will continue to demand it. 

Mr. Huntley's article maintains throughout that ornament is a thing 
in itself which it is not. He says, “To accomplish this end we must train 
good ornamental designers. . . .” 

If there could be such a specialist as a trained ornamental designer 
and we could buy the products of his genius by the mile or the acre, 
package them gaudily to sell in drug stores at a price ending in nine cents, 
the public would have the good ornament for which it hungers. What the 
public would do with it is precisely what manufacturers are doing with it 
now—good ornament misused is bad ornament. 

Ornament is embellishment, and its purpose should be to heighten 
excellence—not to cover errors. Ornament used to camouflage bad design 
is bad ornament. Most ornament comes into this category because most 
of our designed products are badly designed and the public can be fooled by 
ornament. 

In other words, ornament can only be good when it specifically embel- 
lishes good design. As Housman says, quoted by Mr. Huntley, “When all 
the claims of use are satisfied, then...” etc. 

To regard ornament as a separate function capable of being in itself 
good or bad is as wrong as to hold that a color as itself is good or bad. 

Ornament need not be used sparingly to be good—witness medieval 
illumination, Chinese sculpture and bronze vessels, where the greatest 
profusion of ornament does not diminish the underlying beauty but heightens 
and augments it. 

The proper meaning of ornament can perhaps be more clearly under- 
stood if we consider its function in the fine arts. For instance, the muscles 
and surface forms of fifth century Greek sculpture are ornaments—embellish- 
ment and augmentation applied to the simple forms of the simple archaic 
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statement. The forms designed to express a thesis or idea developed in 
the childhood of a style have always evolved by the desire for both embellish- 
ment and heightened intensity of meaning. This is true in painting, sculpture, 
architecture, music and literature. Ornamentation is a natural outgrowth 
of a developing style. As a style develops, the cultural impulses that pro- 
duced it are left behind in the changing culture; and only the changeless 
impulse for ornament and embellishment remains. When this occurs only 
the superficial surface forms are learned and considered by the artist—and 
the style is dead! 

It should be remembered that a style is only alive when it reflects 
or participates in the culture or civilization that produces it. It is generally 
agreed that our social and cultural patterns are now in a state of such rapid 
and radical change that we must consider this as a period of revolution. 
Tradition is still the foundation of the new forms, but in the new structure 
it is the stone of the leveled temple, not the material of the visible living 
wall. It is proper in times of stability and sure destiny for an artist designer 
to go to a school or studio and learn how designed forms are to be made. 
Style and the techniques to produce it are fixed and teachable. 

In a revolutionary state this is not true. It is the responsibility of 
educators to teach the arts of doing that which has not as yet been done. We 
cannot train in the routines of a past that we have left but must educate 
(the word means to lead forth) for a future that is unknown but in which 
we have faith. 

We must not seek to train designers of ornament but designers of 
things that can be ornamented. The first step must be the prohibiting of 
ornament—for very human and practical reasons. The only way a designer 
or student designer can be made to stay with the first forms of a design, 
altering and reshaping them until they are right, is to withhold the ornamental 
detail by which a faulty shape may be covered. A welter of ornament is 
distracting, momentarily it can be pleasant as are so many distractions, but 
continual distraction can destroy taste and the ability for critical observation. 

Manifestations of this same evil, this covering up of an only partly 
realized intention (another word for design) by superimposed decoration, 
appear in all phases and departments of art education. It can only be cured 
by insisting as do the internationalists, that designers and students stick 
to the most elementary simplicity until they get it right. 

Engineering preached as a substitute for aesthetic by the internationalists 
is but one of the temporary gods of the revolution and is even now being 
abandoned. Engineering, when it uses materials up to their functional limits, 
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approaches the economy of nature and thereby creates forms as beautiful as 
the forms of nature. Metal airplanes, suspension bridges and certain technical 
equipment fall into this category—but most objects of ordinary use do not 
and can not. Engineering will occasionally produce art just as law occasionally 
produces literature but we cannot assume that all art will come from engineer- 
ing and all literature from law. We must have poets and we must have 
designers and their business is to embellish and adorn our lives and our 
culture. 

The attempted abolishment of ornament is a temporary and necessary 
revolutionary expedient. The human timidity of manufacturers will keep 
them making the tried and proved forms of the past—bad design disguised 
by ornament and sold by hysterically rococo sales campaigns. The human 
laziness of designers keeps them to the formulae of correcting bad shapes 
by applying traditional ornament and such design is much easier both to make 
and to sell. 

Ornament cannot be abolished. It is undoubtedly as important in 
contemporary mores as it has ever been. The desire for embellishment is 
essentially human, and humans will gratify it wherever they can. The truth 
of the matter is that the public—the large middle and lower income group 
—<cannot go into shops to see and buy simple well-designed articles. What 
they buy (what is offered) are awkward, dull, ill-considered shapes that 
without gingerbread would be intolerable even to the most uncultivated taste. 
Public taste will not be formed or re-formed by educators but by designers. 

Another word for taste, which is a poor word to use because it is so 
much misunderstood, is judgment. If judgment is limited to a decision be- 
tween two articles of the same sort and in a category with which the judicator 
is familiar as is true with most articles of common use, the average citizen 
will choose the better one if he or she is told to really consider the judgment 
carefully and the price factor is eliminated. Such judgment in practice is 
clouded by the temporary psychological impact of novelty or by social and 
personal prejudices, both of which are played up by high pressure advertising. 
Little or nothing can be done about human fondness for novelty, and 
advertising can be made to stop selling bad design only by giving it good 
design to sell. 

The kind of taste or judgment that we call trained or excellent is simply 
a matter of being able to compare a single object with a considerable and 
remembered experience at seeing other objects in the same category. This 
ability requires more time and directed training than is possible to the 
general public. The welfare of the lay public is generally protected by rules, 
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restrictions and accepted practices set up by professions and trades groups 
in countless other fields such as law, medicine, building, entertainment, etc. 
There is no reason other than vicious selfishness and general laziness why 
the public cannot be protected in matters of design. 

Fine design mass produced, like world peace, is much desired by 
everyone but no one believes that they can do anything about it, so they 
continue to follow their immediate selfish interests. Something can be done 
about design but only by those actively interested—largely designers and 
educators. Nothing can be accomplished overnight but educators by constant 
pressure on manufacturers and the public, and by insistence in design 
classes that shapes be honestly and carefully formed, without ornament, 
can produce a school of designers that will regard the machine as a splendid 
tool—finer than anything known before. 

The machine will then produce ornament willed by the designer as 
naturally as did the handtools of the artist craftsman. Then there will be 
proper and excellent ornament, differing from traditional teachable ornament 
as our culture differs from those of the past. The public will buy it as the 
good things of the past were bought by that public, and greater numbers 
will be economically able to do so. 

This is the real manner in which the machine may raise our standard 
of living. 

Kansas City Art Institute 
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ON TRAINING ARTISTS 
Sir: 


Is it too late for me to add a con- 
tribution to the discussion on the train- 
ing of the artist which was published in 
the JOURNAL some year or so ago? 

Whenever the question of training 
the artist in a university is discussed, 
certain stock objections are inevitably 
brought up. It is a temptation to try to 
dispose of them for good. 

The first objection is that “you can't 
make an artist.” This is of course true 
but why does it apply to the university 
and not to the art school? It is true also 
that you cannot make a lawyer or a 
doctor—that is a great lawyer or a great 
doctor. In regard to artists it is always 
assumed that one claims to be able to 
turn all students into Michelangelos and 
Titians. All that education in any voca- 
tion or profession can do is to establish 
certain minimum standards as to fa- 
miliarity with a given body of knowl- 
edge and as to technical skill required. 
No medical school can guarantee that all 
its pupils will be discoverers of penicil- 
lin or the like. No law school can guar- 
antee that its pupils shall all be worthy 
of places on the bench of the Supreme 
Court. No course in writing can guar- 
antee the production even of best sell- 
ers. So in the visual arts all that educa- 
tion can do is to provide a minimum of 
knowledge and of technical skill as a 
foundation for whatever creative power 
an individual may be able to develop. 
Cannot it reasonably be contended that 
a uMiversity can maintain higher stand- 
ards as to knowledge and technical skill 
than the traditional art school ? 

Some of the other objections are 
stated in Professor Mather’s brief note, 
and they may be answered almost as 
briefly. 

The first is that hours devoted to 


the editor 
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drawing or modelling cannot be regard- 
ed as equivalent to as many hours de- 
voted to literature, history, the sciences, 
etc. The answer is that it all depends 
on how the drawing or painting or 
modelling is done. I admit freely that 
much of the work done in art schools is 
not of a high intellectual kind; but if 
properly done it may be the equivalent 
of laboratory work in the sciences or 
composition in English or other lan- 
guages. The passage from Dewey quoted 
by Mr. Barnes (C.A.J., IV, 3) and 
which I quoted some years ago in Art, 
Artist and Layman, is sufficient answer 
to this objection. 

Another objection is that a person 
aspiring to be an artist must devote for 
several years so many hours a day to 
mastering the technique of his art that 
he has “neither time nor energy left to 
devote to the courses that constitute a 
college curriculum.” This is a myth. To 
be sure it has been the practice in the 
art schools for students to spend almost 
their whole time in technical practice. 
But it is not only unnecessary but fool- 
ish. A large part of the time so spent 
has been simply wasted. I discussed this 
at more length in Art, Artist and Lay- 
man and it is not necessary to repeat 
what I wrote then, But it may be added 
that this has been shown by the fact 
that in actual practice students in Har- 
vard College—and students not at all 
especially talented or planning to be- 
come artists—have, in the time allotted 
to one or two courses, been able to pro- 
duce work in tempera and in a variation 
of the Flemish oil technique, altogether 
comparable in quality to the good school 
work of the fifteenth century. The prac- 
tice of an artist’s technique, like the 
practice of surgery, is more a matter of 
intelligence and knowledge than it is a 
matter of mere manual skill. 
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If I could for a moment be allowed 
to cast aside the reticence usually ex- 
pected in such a discussion as this, I 
should like to cite my own personal 
case. I do not pretend to be a great 
artist, or an important one in any way, 
and I sha!! not, as is sometimes done by 
those who want to sell their wares, at- 
tempt to expose the profundity of the 
ideas embodied in my art. I have been 
too busy teaching and writing to spend 
much time in the actual practice of 
drawing and painting, and most of what 
I have done has been in the way of 
demonstration for students of principles 
involved in the treatment of color rela- 
tions, in handling of paint and so on. 
However, my technical skill is not al- 
together negligible and the only techni- 
cal instruction I ever received was the 
little that was offered in Harvard Col- 
lege some forty-five years ago. Of one 
thing I am certain: that it would have 
been a sad thing for me if, instead of 
entering college, I had, at the age of 
seventeen, been allowed to enter an art 
school, to waste hours and hours of 
valuable time making drawings from 
plaster casts and badly posed models. I 
am convinced that the systematic in- 
struction I had in a variety of subjects 
under men like Briggs, Wendell, Kitt- 
redge, Lowell, Taussig, Shaler, Santa- 
yana and Royce, and in Fine Arts under 
Edward Robinson, C. H. Moore and 
Denman Ross, was a far better prepara- 
tion, even if I had decided to adopt 
painting as a career, than the narrow 
specialized training I might have ob- 
tained in any art school of the time. 

Professor Mather’s next point is that 
the artist gets his liberal education not 
in the “collegiate-four-year original 
package,” but over many years of ex- 
perience in living. But this has been 
true not only of artists but also of men 
in many other professions. Why should 
one go to college at all? Why should 
not everyone—lawyer, doctor, dentist, 
physicist, or chemist, immediately after 
high school, get on with his vocation as 
it has been amazingly advised by one of 


our foremost educators in the case of 
the artist—that he “should get on with 
his art” ? Anyone if he wants to, can get 
a liberal education “over many years of 
experience in living,” or perhaps from 
a six-foot shelf of books. The answer is 
of course that he is not so likely to do 
this, and there is a certain advantage in 
a beginning of liberal education (it is 
hoped not to be discontinued in after 
life) at a fairly early age in college. 

Professor Mather writes that he has 
had a wide acquaintance with artist 
friends who, with only few exceptions, 
have moved as intellectual equals among 
college graduates of institutions in the 
learned professions. How about the 
thousands of others who attended art 
schools at the same time as these gentle- 
men? Was something possibly lacking in 
some of them as to liberal education? 

The point of the matter is this. Take 
one hundred individuals aspiring to be 
artists. Statistics show that only a very 
small per cent will ever be able to pur- 
sue art as a career. Only one or two 
(perhaps not even one, for the ratio is 
probably nearer on to a thousand) will 
ever reach a distinction comparable to 
that of Mr. Mather’s artist friends. Is 
it better for these hundred students to 
submit to the routine of the art school 
designed solely to train them as artists, 
so that if they find later on they cannot 
carry om im art as a career, they have 
had a training so narrow that it unfits 
them rather than fits them for other 
careers; or is it better to give them, 
along with a certain amount of spe- 
cialized training, at least the rudiments 
of a general education not only as good 
citizens but also as preparation for 
other careers if by the time they get to 
more mature age they find themselves for 
one reason or another unable or lacking 
in desire to pursue that of artist? 

As to the question of technical train- 
ing in art, of course the university is no 
better off than the art school if it merely 
transplants, as has sometimes been done, 
an ordinary art school into its midst. 
Frankly I do not know of any university 
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which at the present time gives anything 
like what I should consider proper pro- 
fessional training in painting or sculp- 
ture. What the college and university 
should offer the artist is a basic train- 
ing in theory and practice on which he 
can build according to his particular 
needs and desires. This is what is done 
for writers in the teaching of English. 
It can be done in a similar way for art- 
ists and is more likely to be done well in 
the university where there can be a 
maintenance of proper standards, than in 
the independent art school. 

I have dealt entirely with what should 
be done with students hoping to become 
artists. Whether they should not most of 
them be discouraged from becoming ar- 
tists but trained rather in an understand- 
ing and judgment of art as patrons is 
another question. 

Still another question is the possible 
advantage of a concentration or major 
in art as the wisest thing for many stu- 
dents as giving an insight into the cul- 
ture of different ages more adequate 
than study in other fields. 

ARTHUR POPE 
Harvard University 


FLASH WORK ERA 
Sir: 

The inclusion of the article, ‘The 
Problem of Color in Teaching of Draw- 
ing” by Hoyt L. Sherman and Ross 
L. Mooney, in the last issue of the 
JOURNAL seems to me to have been 
unfortunate. Unfortunate because its in- 
clusion would seem to carry the quasi- 
approval of the JoURNAL and its edi- 
tors; unfortunate because it has had an 
audience and may have contaminated 
some; and especially unfortunate is its 
pernicious methodology recommended to 
those who teach drawing. It poses a new 
evil for an old one—the “flash work 
era” takes the place of the “plaster cast 
era.” 

Not only, in my opinion, is the spe- 
cially constructed language of the “flash 
work school” an abortive attempt to 
justify with special favors a lot of time 


misspent and efforts wasted, but it is a 
special brand of nonsense that I find 
unreadable. I am aware that it only too 
well typifies many similar efforts, each 
charmed with a scientific frame and ex- 
cusing irrationality with the science la- 
bel. Those who see in the scientific 
method a golden mean, are always 
pleased with the language superstruc- 
ture of the so-called scientific experi- 
ment. That it builds nothing escapes 
them. I do not question the application 
of the scientific method, nor what 
truths it may erect; my quarrel is with 
its indiscriminate use. The practice of 
bleeding by the medical men of another 
century achieved at times a benefit, but 
its indiscriminate practice became unfor- 
tunate. 

If I found the language of the article 
unpalatable, its unwarranted assumptions 
are hardly less offensive. For example: 

“Music is played during the drawing 
period so that the students may be as 
relaxed and as sensitive as possible to 
the kinesthetic elements in the drawing 
act. Since the eye cannot move in less 
than 1/10 of a second, the students have 
to see a model whole and to respond 
quickly in terms of the image as a 
whole. The darkness forces them to rely 
upon a direct response from the visual 
image through kinesthetic and _ tactile 
channels to the drawings they make.” 

For myself, I find music particularly 
distracting when I am painting or draw- 
ing and the only kinesthetic response 
it provides me with is an urge to leave 
the room. Others, I am sure, would 
leave with me. 

The authors seem to disclaim that 
they have arrived at a method of teach- 
ing drawing, or more explicitly, of han- 
dling the problem of color in drawing 
classes. Yet, to quote them: 

“It is not in place in this particular 
article to introduce evidence showing 
that the objective of the procedure is at- 
tained. Data on this point is to be sub- 
mitted in considerable detail in a forth- 
coming book. It must suffice here to say 
that in the judgment of the writer and of 
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the faculty in the School of Fine and 
Applied Arts the objeciive is attained. 
The most obvious evidence of this judg- 
ment is that all beginning students en- 
tering the School of Fine and Applied 
Arts are now required to take the flash 
work in the dark room.” 

I have not found, nor do I expect to 
find, a substitute for honest vision and 
responsive effort. Correlate good draw- 
ing with honest vision, not with “flash 
work,” hot baths, or north light, and 
drawing or the teaching of color in draw- 
ing offers no special problem. I trust 
that we all realize, and without the aid 
of statistical distribution tables or draw- 
ings ranked one through five, that: the 
art student progresses or does not prog- 
ress, and that he does it individually; 
that the realization of his visual experi- 
ence in graphic terms, in color, or other- 
wise, is his development; and that it 
does mot occur because of darkened 
rooms, slides, pots and pans, or plaster 
casts, but is the translation of his ex- 
citement of the world he experiences into 
art forms. If in his world color has a 
special meaning, that excitement com- 
municates itself. You do not need to 
concern yourself into “channeling it 
into positional relationships,’ whatever 
these words may mean to the authors or 
to others. 

I should like to say that my conclu- 
sion “in the form of some do's and 
don'ts for teachers of beginning draw- 
ing” is that the teaching of art is a 
pretense and we as teachers only con- 
tribute to the student’s development 
when we do not interfere. 

MAXIL BALLINGER 
Indiana University 


CAUMAN AGAIN 
Sir: 
Mr. Cauman’s contribution to the au- 
tumn issue of the C.A.J. (VI, 1) goes 





a long way to rectify the misleading 
statements and implications of his orig- 
inal article entitled “The Science of Art 
History” (C.A.J., IV, 1). Mr. Pepper 
has already said as much and has added 
some cautionary qualifications. Though 
I can find in my contributions to the 
Symposium on “Art, Science and the 
Humanities” (C.A.J., V, 3) no justifi- 
cation for a number of Mr. Cauman’s 
attributions and strictures, I have no 
wish to prolong this debate. But I must 
ask leave to protect myself against one 
misstatement. It is not I who “identify 
science with technology,” and ‘equate 
scientific thinking with mechanistic 
philosophy,” but the writers and dis- 
seminators of the kind of popular mis- 
representation I have quoted. What I 
deplore is not science and scientific 
method, as Mr. Cauman tries to persuade 
himself, but the misuse of the credit of 
science to foster a habit of assuming the 
exclusive value of mathematical and 
mechanical criteria and of referential 
fact. This was done, in my judgment, 
both by the general tone of Mr. Cau- 
man’s first article and by such specific 
assertions as that “the new youth is 
going to ask of the teacher of philoso- 
phy, of literature, of art, precisely what 
it asks of the teacher of physics, of 
chemistry, of economics . . . ,” a state- 
ment the validity of which is no whit 
increased by the question-begging and 
rhetorical identification of the demand 
as one for “genuine answers to real 
problems."” The fact that Mr. Cauman 
can quote from his article statements 
in a contradictory sense must be inter- 
preted by his readers as they think 
fit or can. With his respect for the 
“scientific humanism” of the more philo- 
sophically minded British biologists I 
have nothing but sympathy. 
JOHN ALFORD 
Rhode Island School of De sign 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


The meeting of the College Art As- 
sociation in New York from January 29 
to February 1 was the first with a full 
scale program since that held in New 
Haven a few weeks after Pearl Harbor. 
Each of the sessions was well attended 
and many members visited the current 
exhibitions, chief of which were the 
English paintings at the Metropolitan 
and the Henry Moore sculpture at the 
Museum of Modern Art. Abstracts of the 
papers have been turned over to Julius 
Held of Columbia University and it is 
understood that the State Department 
plans to broadcast some of them to for- 
eign countries. (Foz titles of papers 
see C.A.J. VI, No. 2.) 

Speakers at the banquet were Helen 
Woodruff, Executive Director of the 
American Committee for the Restoration 
of Italian Monuments, René d’Harnon- 
court of the Museum of Modern Art, 
Chauncey J. Hamlin, President of the 
International Council of Museums and 
A. M. Friend, Jr., of Princeton Univer- 
sity. 


CAA BUSINESS MEETING 


The 35th Annual Business Meeting of 
the members of the College Art Associa- 
tion of America was held on Saturday, 
February 1, 1947, at 11:30 A.M. at the 
Institute of Fine Arts, New York Uni- 
versity, 17 East 80th Street, New York. 


PRESIDENTS REPORT: 


Mr. Rensselaer Lee, the outgoing 
President, reported a successful year for 
the Association. In the absence of the 
Treasurer he gave a brief financial re- 
port concluding with an expression of 
thanks to the Business Manager, Mr. 
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Magill, for his excellent care of the As- 
sociation’s finances. Mr. Lee was glad to 
report that in spite of rising costs for 
the publication of both the Art Bulletin 
and the CoLLEGE ART JOURNAL, the 
Board of Directors had been able to vote 
an increase in the Association's reserve 
fund in the amount of $2,000, the total 
in this fund now being $7,817.70. 


PUBLICATIONS: 


Mr. Lee expressed the thanks of the 
Association to the editors of the Art 
Bulletin and the COLLEGE ART JOURNAL 
for their splendid and unselfish work 
throughout the year. The Art Bulletin, 
he remarked, has maintained the high 
quality which has made it such an inter- 
nationally distinguished periodical in the 
field of the Histozy of Art; the COLLEGE 
ART JOURNAL has come to occupy a 
unique place among the art periodicals 
of the country and everywhere there is 
expression of increased interest in the 
JOURNAL and high praise for the fine 
quality and varied character of its arti- 
cles. 

Mr. Kubler, Editor of the Art Bulle- 
tin, reported that there is under con- 
sideration the preparation of an exten- 
sive index of the 28 volumes of the Art 
Bulletin which would prove valuable 
not only to art historians but to scholars 
in other fields of the humanities. He also 
suggested that in order to provide the 
reviews of periodical literature which are 
so desirable for the Art Bulletin that 
graduate students be encouraged to sup- 
ply this material, perhaps in connection 
with the writing of their dissertations. 

Mr. Burke, Editor for Monographs, 
reported that 170 copies of the Flabel- 
lum of Tournus have been sold and 182 
of the Sarcophagi of Ravenna. (A third 
monograph, The Evolution and Origin 
of the State Portrait by Professor Mari- 
anna Jenkins of Wheaton College, will 
be published in the course of the year.) 


SCHOLARSHIPS: 


Mr. Lee reported that of the $10,000 
provided five years ago by the Carnegie 
Corporation for grants-in-aid of graduate 
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study, the Association now has left only 
$442.24. Mr. Lee described the Scholar- 
ship Committee's recent policy of giving 
aid to well-recommended students for 
the beginning of graduate work, since 
universities are generally inclined to 
give aid chiefly to students who have 
already proved their ability as graduate 
students. In accordance with this policy 
a grant-in-aid was given in 1946 to 
Eugene Branham, a senior at Howard 
University. Hope was expressed that 
funds might be secured which would 
enable the Association to continue the 
giving of grants-in-aid. 


MEMBERSHIP: 


Mr. Lee reported that the increase in 
membership during 1946 was 100% 
greater than during 1945, the net gain 
for 1946 being 206 new members. He 
congratulated Mr. Magill on his suc- 
cessful promotion, but reminded the 
members that although the Association 
is fortunate in having generous subven- 
tions from a number of institutions 
towards the support of the Art Bulletin, 
it has no endowment and is largely 
dependent on the support of member- 
ship dues. Mr. Lee asked members pres- 
ent to do all that they could to secure 
new members in their art departments 
and among their friends. The expenses 
of the Association are certain to increase 
during the coming year, particularly pub- 
lication expenses, and new members are 
needed. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE BY-LAWS: 


Amendments to the By-Laws provid- 
ing that the function of the Nominating 
Committee be limited to the yearly 
nomination of candidates for Directors, 
the nomination of these candidates to be 
made after canvassing the opinion of the 
membership, and that the officers of the 
Association shall be nominated by the 
Board of Directors prior to the Annual 
Meeting, were voted by the members 
present. The new amendments had been 
circulated among the membership prior 
to the Annual Meeting. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE: 


Mr. Tselos, Chairman of the Nom- 
inating Committee for 1946, reported 
correspondence with certain sections of 
the country which felt that they had in- 
sufficient representation on the Board of 
Directors. In the general discussion 
which followed it was suggested that 
the Association do all that it could to 
keep in touch with regional groups and 
that next year’s nominating committee 
bear in mind the point made by Mr. 
Tselos. Further suggestions were that 
the College Art Association might spon- 
sor the sending of speakers to various 
sections of the country and that there 
might be closer cooperation in regard 
to this with the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America. At the end of the dis- 
cussion it was moved that the Board of 
Directors consider the relation of the 
College Art Association to regional so- 
cieties and that the results of their con- 
sideration be printed as soon as conveni- 
ent in the COLLEGE ART JOURNAL. It 
was implicit in this motion that the 
procedure of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America and of the American 
Society of Aesthetics in regard to re- 
gional groups should be carefully con- 
sidered. 


BOOK SERVICE: 


During the year 1946, 554 orders 
were received for a total of 1,628 books. 
151 of these orders were received from 
Institutions and the balance of 403 were 
received from individual members. This 
represents an increase of approximately 
20% over the 1945 figures. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU: 


The Placement Bureau has received 
numerous inquiries for applications from 
colleges, art schools, galleries and 
museums during 1946. At least eight of 
these applicants have been appointed. 
Institutions consulting the College Art 
Association deal with applicants directly 
so that frequently the Bureau is not in- 
formed of all appointments made. 
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LECTURE BUREAU: 


The College Art Association no longer 
undertakes to book lectures since this 
has proved too big a burden. Instead the 
office has drawn up a list of lecturers 
and their topics which it is sending in 
mimeographed form to colleges, muse- 
ums, and art schools throughout the 
country so that they may have the bene- 
fit of our recommendation. These institu- 
tions are now urged to make direct ar- 
rangements with the lecturer. 


MICROFILM SLIDE PROJECT: 


Miss Sunderland reported that the 
Microfilm Slide sets will be ready for 
distribution next summer and that all 
institutions or persons interested in pur- 
chasing these sets should inform the Col- 
lege Art Association this spring. Mem- 
bers are urged to send in names of those 
who might be interested. The present 
plan is to send out shortly to all institu- 
tions on the mailing list a reprint of 
Miss Sunderland’s article in the Cot- 
LEGE ART JOURNAL together with a let- 
ter from the President of the Association 
containing further explanatory material. 
Mr. Lee thanked Miss Sunderland, Di- 
rector of the Project, for her energy and 
zeal and Mr. Robb, Chairman of the As- 
sociation’s Committee on the Project, 
for his fine cooperation. 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES AT RYE, N.Y., JANU- 
ARY 30TH & 31ST: 


CAA delegates at this meeting were 
Mr. Sumner McK. Crosby, and Mr. 
David M. Robb who was substituting for 
Mr. David M. Robinson now in Greece. 
Mr. Crosby reported on the new By-Laws 
of the Council, the purpose of which is 
to increase the Council's efficiency in the 
advancement of research and publication 
in the humanities. It was voted by the 
members present that the new By-Laws 
be accepted. The plea of Mr. Harry 
Miller Lydenberg, former Director of 
the New York Public Library, for Euro- 
pean libraries was called to the attention 
of the members present. He has asked 


that Americans send all books which 
they can spare to the American Book 
Center or the Library of Congress and 
so help in the reestablishing of libraries 
damaged during the war. 


NEW BUSINESS: 


Professor Wood from Bradley Uni- 
versity proposed that the College Art 
Association sponsor the publication of a 
guide book listing the most important 
works of art in American museums 
which would be useful to students. In 
the discussion which followed it was 
pointed out that this was a task more 
appropriate for the Association for 
American Museums and one member 
stated his belief that such a study was 
already in progress. It was voted that 
this matter be referred to the Board of 
Directors for their consideration. 

Mr. Wood also expressed his con- 
cern at the lack of material on American 
art in current text books on the high 
school level in American History. After 
considerable discussion it was voted 
that the Board of Directors consider the 
problem of informing students on the 
high school or secondary school level 
concerning the history of American Art 
and take any steps which might seem 
appropriate, 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 


The officers of the College Art As- 
sociation elected for the coming year 
are: Frederick B. Deknatel, President; 
G. Haydn Huntley, Vice-President; 
Esther I. Seaver, Secretary; Mark Eis- 
ner, Treasurer. 

New directors elected are: Agnes 
Rindge Claflin, Sumner McK. Crosby, 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Ulrich Middle- 
dorf and Charles H. Sawyer. These take 
the place of the directors retiring at the 
end of 1946: Myrtilla Avery, Rensselaer 
W. Lee, Erwin Panofsky, Florence H. 
Robinson and Wolfgang Stechow, to 
whom go the thanks of the Association 
for their services. 

The Nominating Committee elected 
for next year is: John Coolidge, Chair- 
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man, University of Pennsylvania; Elea- 
nor Dodge Barton, Smith College; 
George Downing, Brown University; 
Horst W. Janson, University of Illinois; 
Dimitri Tselos, Institute of Fine Arts, 
New York University. 

At the meeting of the board it was 
voted to publish the financial statement 
annually. (see p. 248). 


COLLEGE ART ACQUISITIONS 


The School of Architecture at the 
University of Oregon announces the 
purchase of a painting by Francis Chap- 
in entitled Effect of Evening for its per- 
manent collection of contemporary Amer- 
ican art. 

Indiana University has received by 
anonymous gift a large canvas by Gio- 
vanni Pannini entitled Roman Ruins. 


LECTURES ON SACRED ART 


Miss Joan Morris, chairman of the 
International Society of Sacred Art in 
London will make a lecture tour in the 
United States this spring commencing 
at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
on April 3. She would be glad to ar- 
range other talks during March and 
April. For further information address 
Miss Morris in care of C.A.A., N.Y. 


FRENCH FESTIVAL WEEK AT 
INDIANA 

M. Jacques Donvez on a mission from 
the office of Cultural Service of the 
French government gave a series of talks 
on contemrorary French art, literature 
and music at Indiana University from 
February 3 to 7. His talk on art was 
supplemented by an_ exhibition of 
twentieth century French paintings bor- 
rowed in large part from local Indiana 
collections. 


SOVIET ARCHITECTURE 

Voks Bulletin, No, Y, a publication 
of the U.S.S.R. Society for Cultural Re- 
lations With Foreign Countries, con- 
tains an article by Andrew K. Bourov of 
the U.S.S.R. Academy of Architecture 
entitled “The War and Architecture.” 


CHERMAYEFF NEW DIRECTOR 


The Institute of Design, in Chicago, 
announces the appointment of Serge 
Chermayeff, A.I.A., F.R.I.B.A., as its 
new President and Director to replace 
the late L. Moholy-Nagy. Chermayeff, 
since 1942 Professor of Architecture and 
Chairman of the Department of Design 
at Brooklyn College, was at one time in 
partnership in England with Erich Men- 
delsohn. Among Chermayeff's best 
known buildings are the Research La- 
boratories and Administration Buildings 
for the Imperial Chemical Industries, 
and Gilbeys in Manchester, Huddens- 
field, and London. 


PROJECTS IN ARCHITECTURE 


Higher Education, Vol. Ill, No. 10, 
carries an article entitled “Project Me- 
thod in Architecture at the University 
of Florida” by William T. Arnett, Di- 
rector of the School of Architecture and 
Allied Arts. 


ALBRIGHT ACQUISITION 


Gallery Notes, Vol. XI, No. 2, the 
bulletin of the Albright Art Galiery at 
Buffalo includes an article by Katharine 
B. Neilson entitled ‘A Statue of Princess 
Anna Colonna Barberini” describing this 
beautiful work of Baroque sculpture pur- 
chased in 1946. 


RUSSIAN TRANSLATION PROJECT 


The History of Russian Art, a monu- 
mental classical work by I. Grabar, orig- 
inally published in 1911 is being trans- 
lated into English. Vols. I-[V are being 
done by Princess Marie Poutiatine, with 
the technical assistance of Professor Ken- 
neth J. Conant of the School of Archi- 
tecture of Harvard University. (Vols. I 
and II are completed). Vol. V, Sculp- 
ture, has been translated by Dr. Nina 
A. Toumanova; Vol. VI, Painting, by 
Dr. Olga Koseleff. 
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MARSY AS 


Vol. IV of Marsyas, the graduate 
student publication of New York Uni- 
versity Institute of Fine Arts is to be 
published in the spring of 1947. Copies 
of Vol. III are still available at $3.50. 


VICTORIAN EXHIBITION AT 
HARTFORD 


“Victorian Silks and Settings” an ex- 
hibition of painting, furniture and the 
minor arts was held at the Wadsworth 
Atheneum in Hartford from December 
1946 through February 1947. 


ART COURSES AT NEW SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Nineteen art workships were sched- 
uled for the spring term at the New 
School for Social Research in New York. 
Among the teachers are Camilo Egas, 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Stuart Davis, Robert 
Gwathmey, José de Creeft, Julian Levi, 
Louis Schanker, Hans Jelinek, Berenice 
Abbott, and Alexey Brodovitch. History 
of art courses are being taught by Rudolf 
Arnheim, Julius S. Held, Paul Zucker, 
and Mortimer Borne. 


NEUMEYER IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Dr. Alfred Neumeyer, Professor of 
Art History and Director of the Art 
Gallery at Mills College in Oakland, 
has received a grant to study in Central 
and South America during his sabbatical 
leave which began February 1. Neu- 
meyer will study colonial Latin-Amer- 
ican art in Mexico, Guatemala, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, and Peru. 


APROPOS SERIES 


The Pilot Press of London announces 
a series of art books edited by Paul 
Wengraf “intended for readers inter- 
ested in the visual arts not only for the 
sake of aesthetic pleasure, but also for 
its spiritual and social meaning.” Books 
planned for 1947 will deal with man- 
nerism, sculpture, primitive art, and the 
Baroque. At hand is Old Master Draw- 
ings which contains five illustrated ar- 
ticles on drawings. Price 4s, 6d. net. 


NEW METROPOLITAN PRESIDENT 


Roland L. Redmond has been elected 
president of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art to take office March 1, 1947. He 
succeeds William Church Osborn, presi- 
dent since 1941 following 37 years as 
trustee, who announced his retirement 
in January. Mr, Redmond is a member 
of the New York law firm of Carter, 
Ledyard and Milburn, a trustee of the 
Pierpont Morgan and New York Public 
Libraries, president of the American 
Geographical Society, and is a collector 
of prints and rare books. 


RENAISSANCE CLUB 


The New York Renaissance Club met 
on Wednesday, January 29 at the Co- 
lumbia University Faculty Club to hear 
a discussion of the topic ‘““The End of 
the Renaissance.” Papers were read by 
Wolfgang Stechow (Oberlin), William 
Haller (Columbia), J. Herman Randall 
Jr. (Columbia), Frederick W. Sternfeld 
(Dartmouth). 


EXHIBITIONS AT OREGON 


Wallace S. Baldinger of the depart- 
ment of art and architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon announces the follow- 
ing exhibitions for the spring semester: 
Contemporary Brazilian Prints (Feb.), 
Twenty Oils and Watercolors by Lyonel 
Feininger (Feb.), Paintings by Carl 
Morris; Sculptures by Hilda Morris 
(March), Sculptures by Mark Sponen- 
burgh (April 1-15), African Negro 
Sources for Modern French Painting 
(April 15-30), Meet the Architect (May 
1-15), Paintings by Maude Kerns (May 
15-30). 


BUST OF WASHINGTON AT 
PRINCETON 


A plaster bust of George Washington 
at Princeton University’s Museum of 
Historic Art, formerly attributed to Hou- 
don and originally owned by Thomas 
Jefferson, has been identified as the work 
of William Rush, first native-born Amer- 
ican sculptor, by Prof. Donald D. Eg- 
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bert, curator of American Art in the 
Museum. 


ART AND LABOR 


The Cooper Union Musuem for the 
Decorative Arts has arranged a series of 
gallery talks on its current exhibition of 
embroideries and needle work for mem- 
bers of the Pleaters, Stitchers and Em- 
broiderers’ Association and the Interna- 
tional Garment Workers’ Union. 


EMERSON TUTTLE 
1890-1946 

Emerson Tuttle served as Curator of 
Prints, member of the Governing Board 
and, during the War, Acting Director 
of the Yale University Art Gallery, for 
the past sixteen years, during which 
period he was Master of Davenport Col- 
lege and a practising artist as well. 
Previous to this he had been a Master 
at Westminster School, Simsbury, for 
two years and for ten at Groton, inter- 
rupting his teaching of English Litera- 
ture for a year's study at the Yale Grad- 
uate School and another to work at the 
Slade School, University of London. It 
was from Professor Tonks that he de- 
rived his sure and solid British draughts- 
manship. His etching—and he left over 
two hundred plates—was self taught; 
his press, designed by himself, was made 
by a blacksmith. He printed his own 
work believing, like Whistler, that a 
plate drawn upon and etched was but 
half complete. He made dry-points, ex- 
perimented with lithography and prac- 
tised tempera painting. In this last he 
was an unorthodox follower of Cennino 
Cennini, drawing with pen-and-ink on 
the gesso ground and then glazing. His 
tempera panels number less than a dozen 
and are like most of his prints rep- 
resentative of ornithological subjects. 
Keen observation, scientific understand- 
ing, superb draughtsmanship, and a rare 
knowledge of practice, procedure and 
material, were the ingredients out of 
which this art was fashioned. 

These are his own words: 

“I began to draw birds as soon as I 


could hold a pencil, but there was al- 
ways present the desire to hold the bird 
in the hand rather than to admire it in 
the bush. 

“Birds in the bush utilize nature's 
means of self concealment. My desire 
was to reveal the bird. And in drawing 
or painting its likeness my mind was 
on plumage patterns on color and on 
texture. I wanted your fingers to itch, 
as mine did, to caress the soft feathers 
and to feel the stiff quality of the outer 
primaries. Expression resides in the eye, 
and it was my aim to make the eye of a 
wild bird confiding or watchful as a 
means of communicating its mood. 
Hawks and owls and the game birds 
were my favorites in spite of our Lord's 
disposition towards sparrows. 

“But the business of being an artist 
ought always to be the means of making 
others feel more deeply the significance 
of what they see that they may better 
understand their own lives. His should 
be that inward eye which is the bliss of 
solitude. Poet or penman he should re- 
cord the moment when the morning stars 
sang together and all the Sons of God 
shouted for joy.” 

His work is represented in the Metro- 
politan Museum, the British Museum, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris and other 
museums. An exhibition was held at the 
Yale Art Gallery in December; others 
are scheduled for the Rochester Art 
Museum for March, and in New York 
at Knoedler’s in May. 

THEODORE SIZER 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE 
ABBEY CHURCH OF ST.-DENIS 
With the permission of the Director 
of the Monuments Historiques and under 
the supervision of M. Formigé, archi- 
tect in charge of the church, important 
excavations were made in the Abbey 
Church of St.-Denis, France, between 
June 25 and August 10, 1946 by Sum- 
ner Crosby of Yale University. These 
excavations, begun in 1938 and 1939 by 
Mr. Crosby, are concerned with the dis- 
covery of vestiges of the earliest build- 
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ings on the site of the existing church— 
the burial place of the French Kings 
and Queens. 

The excavations of 1946 provide un- 
expected information particularly in re- 
gard to the transept and nave of the 
famous twelfth-century church built by 
Abbot Suger and often called “the cradle 
of Gothic Architecture.” Proof now 
exists that these portions of the church 
were not completed in the twelfth cen- 
tury, but that only the foundations and 
first courses of masonry were achieved 
before the rebuilding in the thirteenth 
century. There is definite evidence that 
the projected plan in the twelfth century 
closely resembled the plan of Notre 
Dame in Paris, since the transept did 
not project beyond the walls of the nave. 
The progress of the work at St.-Denis 
in the twelfth century can now be very 
accurately followed and it is reasonable 
to expect that a few relatively small 
additional excavations will make it pos- 
sible to reconstruct the entire plan with 
accuracy. Additional masonry of con- 
structions in the eleventh and eighth cen- 
turies was also discovered, which in- 
creases our knowledge of these earliest 
buildings at St.-Denis. 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 


The Cleveland School of Art is filled 
to capacity of 600 students, with a wait- 
ing list. Fifty per cent of these are re- 
turned veterans, and there is a consider- 
able number of foreign students. The 
Annual Faculty Show, opened on Janu- 
ary 26th and drew a crowd of over 900 
people. Several one-man shows were 
scheduled for returned veterans on the 
faculty. Plans are now being made to 
organize a wide variety of painting, 
sculpture, enamel, ceramic and the other 
arts and crafts by faculty members into 
a traveling exhibition which will be 
available for circulation during the com- 
ing season. An innovation this year is a 
course on the materials and techniques 
in painting, covering scientifically the 
whole range of the painter's media, 
given by Peter Paul Dubaniewicz. Frank 


Wilcox has reorganized the course on 
graphic techniques. Since the depression 
days of W.P.A., interest in mural paint- 
ing has somewhat lagged, so that a new 
course was instituted this year under 
the direction of Glenn Shaw. The chief 
interest of the class will be the actual 
experience of mural design under the 
practical conditions of a local building. 
The Ceramics Department has undergone 
considerable rejuvenation with the addi- 
tion of new equipment and space, Stand- 
ard academic courses in the history and 
criticism of art have been introduced 
on both the elementary and advanced 
levels. 

LAURENCE SCHMECKEBIER 


EXHIBITION OF EARLY CHRIS- 
TIAN AND BYZANTINE ART 


The Walters Art Gallery in conjunc- 
tion with the Department of Art at 
Princeton University and the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Collection of Harvard Univer- 
sity is holding an Exhibition of Early 
Christian and Byzantine Art at The 
Baltimore Museum of Art. The exhibi- 
tion will open April 24th and continue 
for two months. The major museums of 
the country have been called upon to 
lend as well as less well known muse- 
ums, collectors and art dealers. The ex- 
hibition will cover the field from the 
IV to the XV Century and all art mani- 
festations will be represented—carvings 
in stone, ivory and steatite as well as 
gem carvings, work in silver and gold, 
manuscripts, etc. A notable feature will 
be the John Garrett collection of Byzan- 
tine coins loaned by Johns Hopkins 
University. 


RESTITUTION OF LOOTED ART’ 


Forty thousand cultural objects, ex- 
clusive of archives, have been returned 
to the nations from which they were 
looted by the Germans, since the art 


*From Military Government Weekly 
Information Bulletin No. 65, 28 Octo- 
ber 1946. Published by the Office of 
Military Government for Germany, U.S. 
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restitution program got under way a 
year ago. The stolen objects were re- 
turned in 61 shipments, 17 of which, 
containing a total of 28,900 individual 
items or three-fourths of all the material 
involved, went to the French Govern- 
ment. 

U.S. Forces in Austria received eight 
shipments, comprising about 1,650 items, 
which had been moved into Germany by 
U.S. Forces, Belgium received four ship- 
ments (400 items). Czechoslovakia two 
(400 items), the Netherlands 24 
(4,700 items), Poland four (1,700 
items), and the Soviet Union two 
(2,300 items). Of the September ship- 
ments, one, comprising 1,143 items 
went to France, and the other, 142 items, 
to the Netherlands. Both shipments in- 
cluded paintings, sculpture and tapes- 
tries as well as less important art ob- 
jects. 


ACTION BY ART INTELLIGENCE: 


In the field of art intelligence, an 
‘all-out-drive”’ has been inaugurated to 
recover restitutable paintings, mostly ob- 
tained at forced sales in the Netherlands, 
which have passed through the hands of 
Frankfurt art dealers. Several such 
Dutch-owned canvases have been dis- 
covered in the possession of Frankfurt 
dealers and taken to the Wiesbaden 
Collecting Point. 

Sixteen valuable paintings by Dutch 
masters, J. v. Goyen, Dirk Hals, Jor- 
daens, Rembrandt, Ruysdael, Teniers and 
Terborch, identified as Dutch property, 
have been taken away from the German 
family which had acquired them, and 
removed to the Munich Collecting Point. 
Three paintings, including a fine Dirk 
Hals, have been discovered by the Art 
Intelligence Officer in Berlin, and a 
Manet has been confiscated in Bavaria. 

During September, there were numer- 
ous transfers of German collections to 
safer or more accessible storage places 
or to their original institutions. Note- 
worthy among such operations were the 
transfer from Cloister Dietranszell, near 
Wifratshausen, Bavaria, to the Munich 





Collecting Point of 100 paintings be- 
longing to the Bayerische Staatsgemael- 
desammlungen, Bavarian State Painting 
Collections, for exhibition in the Munich 
Haus der Kunst, and return from vari- 
ous repositories of material owned by 
one Munich and six Frankfurt museums. 


BOOKS FROM SCHIRACH’S LIBRARY: 


Thrée vans of landscapes and frescoes 
by Rotterman, from the Neue Pinako- 
thek in Munich, 5,000 books from Bal- 
dur von Schirach’s library, and eight 
tons of books belonging to the former 
Academy of German Law, were all 
transferred to the Munich Collecting 
Point. Two hundred and twenty-two 
cases of books owned by the German 
Historical Institute in Rome were moved 
from Pommersfelden Castlé near Bam- 
berg to the Offenback Archival Depot. 


RESTORATION OF MONUMENTS: 


Despite the continued shortage of la- 
bor and building materials, the restora- 
tion of war-damaged monuments pro- 
gressed in September. Reconstruction 
work on the Grunewald Hunting Lodge, 
Berlin; the Goethe Library and St. Leon- 
hard Church, Frankfurt; the St. Moritz 
Church, Ingolstadt; and the Koenigstor 
(King’s Gate), Nuremberg, has been 
completed. Restoration work is being 
continued on numerous other cultural 
monuments throughout the U.S. Zone, 
notable among them being the Cathedral, 
the Liebfrauenkirche and the Staedel Art 
Institute in Frankfurt; the Residenz of 
the Prince-Bishops in Fulda, the Frau- 
enkirche, German Museum, Amalien- 
burg Residenz and St. Michael and St. 
Johann Nepomuk Churches in Munich; 
the Hermitage in Bayreuth, and the 
Cloister of the Holy Cross in Regens- 
burg. 

Many castles and places have recently 
been opened to the public, including 
Nymphenburg, Munich; the Residenz 
at Ansbach and the Residenz and Marien- 
burg Fortress at Wuerzburg. Four im- 
portant museums have re-opened—the 
Fraenkische Kunst Galerie (Frankish 
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Art Gallery), in Nuremberg; the Stae- 
del Art institute (partly), in Frankfurt; 
the Heimat Museum in Kaufbeuren; 
and the Roman Museum, Saalburg, near 
Frankfurt. The most important event in 
the library field was the reopening of 
the Germanic National Museum in Nu- 
remberg. 


WIESBADEN EXHIBITION: 


“Masterpieces of Drawing and Sculp- 
ture,” a new exhibition covering Eu- 
ropean art from the Middle Ages to the 
late Baroque and Rococo, opened at the 
Wiesbaden Collecting Point on 1 
September. Other important shows of 
German-owned paintings, one of 15th 
and 16th century Bavarian canvases and 
the other of Impressionists and present- 
day artists, have been opened in Munich 
and Augsburg respectively. The U.S. 
Zone’s first major post-war exhibit of 
contemporary German paintings is now 
on display in Wiesbaden. It includes 
important canvases by Hoser, Rachlus, 
Schadau, Schmitt, and other artists whose 
works were banned under the Nazi re- 
gime. A similar collection of paintings 
by artists of proven anti-Nazi sentiment 
which was first exhibited in Munich, 
will be loaned to the Central Sanitaire 
Suisse (Swiss Health Center) for a show 
in Basle. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


The American Academy in Rome, 
which began as the American School of 
Architecture in Rome in 1894, was 
chartered in 1905 by an Act of Congress, 
to promote the study of painting and 
sculpture as well as architecture. The 
Academy was consolidated with the 
American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome in 1912 under an amendment to 
the charter by which its scope was 
widened to include the study of archae- 
ology, literature and history of the classi- 
cal and later periods. Since that date, 
the Academy has consisted of a School 
of Fine Arts and a School of Classical 
Studies. Studies in landscape architecture 
were provided in 1915 by a Fellowship 


established with the aid of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects. In 1926 
the Garden Clubs of America donated 
funds to support a second Fellowship in 
Landscape architecture, which the Clubs 
have since permanently endowed. The 
School of Fine Arts was further en- 
larged in 1921 by the addition of a 
Department of Musical Composition, 
with provision for three Fellowships. 

Closed during the war under the 
protection of the Swiss legation, the 
Academy properties are intact and are 
now in the hands of the staff. At the 
present time the Academy is operating 
on a limited basis under the direction 
of Professor C. R. Morey, cultural at- 
taché in Rome of the Department of 
State. There are seven ex-G.I. students 
at the Academy under the provisions of 
the Veterans Administration. 

James Kellum Smith, President of the 
Academy, announced after the annual 
meeting the election of four new mem- 
bers to the board of trustees. They are: 
William Platt, architect; Albert M. 
Friend Jr., archaeologist; Michael Ra- 
puano, landscape architect; Peppino 
Mangravite, painter. 

The Academy is formulating plans 
for resuming and expanding its activi- 
ties abroad. Laurance P. Roberts, re- 
cently appointed Director, is now in 
Rome. Shortly after his return to this 
country early in February, the trustees 
hope to be able to announce the resump- 
tion of competitions for Fellowships in 
1947-48. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
MUSEUMS 


The first series of meetings of the 
newly created International Council of 
Museums was held in Paris in Novem- 
ber 1946. Delegates were present from 
14 nations, from the UNO, the 
UNESCO, the International Museums 
Office, the French Foreign Office and 
the Swedish Legation in Paris. Mr. 
Chauncey J. Hamlin, Buffalo Museum 
of Science was elected president. Dr. 
Grace McCann Morley, Director of the 
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San Francisco Museum of Art, who was 
present at this meeting is also an Amer- 
ican delegate to UNESCO. The com- 
mittee’s report contains a statement by 
Mr. Hamlin entitléd “Responsibilities of 
Museums As Active Dynamic Educa- 
tional Factors in the Post-War World.” 


MILLS COLLEGE ART GALLERY 


The Mills College Art Gallery an- 
nounces a series of monthly exhibitions. 
LARKIN BUILDING FOR SALE 

The Larkin Company Administra- 
tion offices in Buffalo, built in 1905 


from the designs of Frank Lloyd Wright 
is being offered for sale. 


ICONOLOGY IN ADVERTISING 

Isabelle Bennett Monroe in “Symbol- 
ism and Trademarks’ (Print IV, 4) 
examines the history of fifteen well 
known trademarks. 


FILMS AT WORCESTER 


The Worcester Art Museum has ar- 
ranged the presentation of a series of 
documentary films from various coun- 
tries on alternate Saturday afternoons 
from January 25 to May 17. 


CHAIRS AT RICHMOND 

The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts at 
Richmond held an exhibition (to March 
5) called “The Art of Seating.” Edgar 
Kaufmann Jr., whose ideas on design 
were recently published in the JoURNAL 
(VI, 140), gave a lecture at this ex- 
hibition (Feb. 12) on “Why Chairs 
Change.” 


ART CHEMISTRY 
An article entitled “Art Chemistry” by 
Stanko Miholic in The Scientific Month- 


ly, (Dec. 1946) discusses presentation 
of works of art. 


AKRON ART SCHOOL 


The Akron Art Institute announces 
the opening with the current semester 
of a new school of art with a full four 
year program. The beginning freshman 
class will be limited to 45 students. 





RIMINI TEMPLE TO BE RESTORED 

The Tempio Malatestiano in Rimini, 
Leone Battista Alberti’s beautiful early 
Renaissance building was badly battered 
during the war. An American donor, at 
present anonymous, has given $50,000 
to complete the repair of the building. 
Bombs exploding near the church had 
blown off the roof, knocked down parts 
of the walls and left the reliefs and 
tombs of the interior exposed to the 
weather. The work of repair is to begin 
immediately. 

This is the first grant made by the 
American Committee for the Restoration 
of Italian Monuments which is conduct- 
ing a nation wide campaign to raise 
funds for the preservation of a few 
masterpieces of Italian art and archi- 
tecture that are in precarious condition 
because of the war. A second grant is 
to be announced soon. 


ART AT ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Hugh Ferguson McKean is chairman 
of the Art Department at Rollins Col- 
lege, Winter Park, Florida and Director 
of the Morse Gallery of Art, the college 
gallery. Mr. McKean holds the A.B. 
from Rollins and the M.A. from Wil- 
liams and has studied at several profes- 
sional art schools. He teaches both the 
history and practice of art. He was a 
commander in the Navy during the war. 

Also on the staff is Donald C. Grea- 
son, formerly resident artist at Deer- 
field Academy. In addition to his teach- 
ing duties, Greason directs the Center 
Street Gallery, a commercial gallery in 
Winter Park. 


NEW DIRECTOR AT CORCORAN 


C. Powell Minnigerode for over thirty- 
one years director of the Corcoran 
School, Washington, D.C. has recently 
resigned. He is succeeded by Hermann 
W. Williams, Jr. who was appointed 
assistant director last year after service 
in the War Department. Mr. Williams 
was formerly curator of paintings at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. 
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TOWN AND GOWN AT URBANA 


The Urbana Lincoln Hotel has ar- 
tanged a series of art exhibitions in its 
public rooms showing paintings, sculp- 
ture and jewelry by artist teachers of 
the College of Fine and Applied Arts at 
the University of Illinois. A descriptive 
brochure is to be placed in each hotel 
room. Several sales have been made. 


ILLINOIS SCHOLARSHIP 


The $1000 Kinley Memorial Fine 
Arts fellowship for 1947 is announced 
by the University of Illinois. Applica- 
tions should reach the Committee by 
May 1. 


SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTURAL 
HISTORIANS 


A.S.A.H. met in New York on 
February 1 and changed its name to 
S.A.H., becoming incorporated in the 
state of Connecticut. Officers for the 
year are: President, Kenneth Conant 
(Harvard); Vice President, Carroll L. 
V. Meeks (Yale); Secretary-Treasurer, 
Frank Roos (Illinois) ; Editor of $.A.H. 
Journal, Alan Laing (Illinois). Directors 
are: Turpin Bannister (Alabama Poly- 
technic) ; Ruth V. Cook (Harvard Archi- 
tectural Library) ; Henry-Russell Hitch- 
cock (Wesleyan); Richard Kraut- 
heimer (Vassar); Rexford Newcomb 
(Illinois) ; Clarence Ward (Oberlin). 

The next number of the S.A.H. 
Journal will be out in about a month. 


NEW DEAN AT YALE 


Dean Everett V. Mees of the Yale 
School of Fine Arts retires at the end 
of the current academic year after 31 
years of service on the Yale faculty. 
As his successor, President Charles Sey- 
mour has announced the appointment 
of Charles H. Sawyer who will have the 
title of Director of the Division of the 
Arts and Dean of Yale School of Fine 
Arts. This Division includes under uni- 
fied direction the Art Gallery, the De- 
partment of History of Art, the Depart- 
ments of Architecture, of Painting and 


Sculpture, and of Drama. The organiza- 
tion will be similar to the Divisions of 
Science, Humanities, Engineering and 
Medical Affairs. 

Mr. Sawyer, now Director of the 
Worcester Art Museum, received the 
B.A. from Yale in 1929 continuing his 
studies in art under Prof. Theodore 
Sizer, Director of University’s Art 
Gallery, and later at Harvard under 
Prof, Paul Sachs. From 1930 to 1940 he 
was Curator of the Addison Gallery of 
American Art at Andover and Chairman 
of the Art Department at Phillips And- 
over Academy. In 1940 he became Head 
of the Worcester Art Museum succeed- 
ing Francis Taylor, now Director of the 
Metropolitan Museum. Sawyer had two 
years of military service, first with a 
Civil Affairs unit and later with O.S.S. 


MODERN BUILDING GUIDE 


The Walker Art Center is assembling 
material for a comprehensive Guide to 
Modern Building in the North Central 
States (Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, North Dakota and 
South Dakota). Publication is planned 
for 1948. 

I would appreciate receiving informa- 
tion from your readers on any modern 
building—residential, industrial, com- 
mercial, and civic—in this 7-state area. 
Needless to say, we are including the 
work of the pioneers: Sullivan, Wright, 
Elmslie, Purcell, and others of the Chi- 
cago School. 

WILLIAM M. FRIEDMAN 


PERRY AT MILLS 


Ralph Barton Perry, Jr., art historian 
and member of the San Francisco Art As- 
sociation has been appointed Lecturer in 
Art at Mills College. Mr. Perry, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard University, studied 
medieval and Italian art at that school 
and then took graduate courses in Fine 
Arts at New York University. Mr. Perry, 
Jr., is the son of the noted educator and 
philosopher, Ralph Barton Perry, Sr., 
now Professor Emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
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C. Law WATKINS, The Language of 
Design, 176 p., ill. Washington, 
D.C., 1946, Phillips Memorial Gal- 
lery. $10.00. 


The manuscript left by the late Mr. 
Watkins seems to be addressed to lay- 
men, although Duncan Phillips, in his 
preface to its posthumous publication, 
claims it is a book “that the artists can 
use for their various creative purposes.” 
Its content is already familiar to those 
who saw the exhibition and catalogue 
prepared by the author for presentation 
at the Phillips Memorial Gallery in 
1940, and again in similar form at the 
New York World's Fair, in which form 
it is still being circulated by the Museum 
of Modern Art. Its import will not be 
unfamiliar to anyone who is versed in 
the literature on visual form. 

The author appears to be modest 
enough in his expectation of what the 
artist may get out of his analysis, and 
justifies the exposition of his ideas “in 
the hope that they will contribute to the 
solid foundation of public understand- 
ing upon which depends a. continua- 
tion of the efforts of true artists.” On 
the other hand, by concentrating on the 
emotional aspects of linear design he 
Suggests a reason for Mr. Phillips’ 
belief that the work might be of value 
for the artist. Recently Robert Gold- 
water has made a clear distinction be- 
tween the artist who deliberately di- 
vorces design from theme and the artist 
who conceives the two together. Dr. 
Goldwater dates the latter tendency 
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from Gauguin and points up its im- 
portance in painting today (see Critique, 
October 1946). Mr. Watkins attributed 
the emotional power of line to processes 
of memory and association which bring 
various past experiences of life to bear 
on the given linear situation. These pro- 
cesses are not so exclusive as those con- 
cerned in empathy. In the case of the 
horizontal, for example, he refers to 
recollections of “the distant flat hori- 
zon, the level plain, the fallen tree, the 
sleeping person. . . . With these we as- 
sociate calm and peace, and even final- 
ity."" Such memories, feelings, and ideas 
are “automatically stimulated by the 
line.” While this sort of description 
pervades the book, the author does not 
push his investigation further with re- 
spect to the possible concatenation of 
imagery or to the nature of the motiva- 
tions involved. If we are to accept his 
claim that line depends for its emo- 
tional power on characteristic associa- 
tions, then we cannot divorce that sort 
of subject matter from linear design. 
This leads to the rather interesting para- 
dox in which he implies the existence of 
such meanings in what he calls “pure 
abstractions.” 

Types of emotive line are represented 
by little calligraphic symbols with 
sometimes entertaining descriptive titles. 
These titles range from mere geometric 
indications (“Spheres”) through archi- 
tectural references (“Gothic Arch”) to 
mental states (“Grief Line”). The sym- 
bols are grouped under chapter head- 
ings such as “The Static Motifs,” or 
“The Dynamic Motifs.” (Chapter VIII 
is missing, although the pages are num- 
bered consecutively through the book.) 
The motifs characterized by the symbols 
are applied to reproductions of paint- 
ings, photographs and sculpture that pro- 
vide an interesting assortment of works 
produced in many periods and places. 
Certain paintings are well reproduced 
in full page and paired with transpar- 
encies on which “dominant” motifs are 
traced in black. A word should be said 
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in favor of the neat technical job by 
which the tracings are kept on exact 
register. 

Perhaps in keeping with the easy 
style of the writing, the author has 
omitted footnotes and quotations. At 
times one is forced to conclude that a 
restatement of an idea is coincidence. 
For example, the author writes (p. 33) 
that “even an empty bottle can be made 
to partake of some of the universal 
dignity of austere vertical forms . . . by 
an artist who is painting the eternally 
interesting subject of the architecture 
of forms in space rather than attempting 
a replica of the craft of the glassblower.” 
Speaking of the picture as a “‘set of 
architectural relationships,” Juan Gris, 
in 1924, stated that “the ,1an who, when 
he paints a bottle, attempts to express 
its material substance rather than paint 
a group of colored forms, should be- 
come a glassblower rather than a paint- 
er.” (See Horizon, August 1946, for a 
translation of the Gris lecture.) 

Although Mr. Watkins’ theory inevit- 
ably involves a fusion of theme and 
design in terms of emotion, he was un- 
willing to admit the aesthetic value of 
this fusion without intellectual controls. 
These “common laws of composition” 
are frankly acknowledged to be “me- 
chanistic methods.” While the book is 
devoted to a plan of making the emo- 
tional aspects of line coherent and com- 
municable to an interested public, the 
author seems to have believed that his 
“language of design” is incoherent with- 
out a mechanistic vehicle. He deplores 
the artists whose works are incompre- 
hensible to “‘a public that has a true and 
deep interest in art’ because of their 
“indifference’’ to the traditional counters 
of classicist aesthetics. Although by im- 
plication his theory tends to support 
the creative method which carries 
through to the present from Gauguin, 
his concern with the requirements of 
wide communication evidently caused 
him to lose faith in his own discoveries. 

DouGias MacAcy 
California School of Fine Arts 


Modern Drawings (Edited by Monroe 
Wheeler), 104 p., 86 pl. New York, 
1944, The Museum of Modern Art. 
$2.25. 


In a general history of drawing, the 
last chapter, beginning with Cézanne and 
Seurat, would have some very brilliant 
achievements to record. Such a history, 
however, is still to be written. In 
particular this latest period has not yet 
been treated as a whole, and the present 
publication is of especial interest as a 
first attempt in that direction. 

It is based on an exhibition held in 
February 1944 in the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, and includes as essay of 6 pages 
by Monroe Wheeler and John Rewald, 
86 plates, the catalogue of all the draw- 
ings shown, and a comprehensive bibli- 
ography of 156 items prepared by Ber- 
nard Karpel. 

According to the authors, “the pur- 
pose of the present selection is not a 
final or even an altogether just presenta- 
tion of the work of modern artists”; 
they have, however, brought together a 
remarkable cross section, considering the 
limitations of the war years when only 
collections in this country could be asked 
to contribute. Included are the French 
school, some modern Germans, the 
Mexicans, and those Eastern Europeans 
once referred to as the “School of Paris” 
and now claimed by Mr. Wheeler as the 
“School of New York’; and then of 
course many Americans, 

The first section of the exhibit, de- 
voted to “the nineteenth-century inheri- 
tance,” includes very fine examples of 
the work of Degas, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Van Gogh, Renoir, Cézanne, Seurat, 
Rodin, and Redon. Matisse and Picasso 
are given the space they deserve as the 
outstanding figures of the present. Then 
follow the many other “not quite har- 
monious”’ trends and groups and figures, 
the cubists, the dream-realists, and those 
looking for “informal documentation” 
or “minute fidelity to observed fact” 
frequently found in the United States. 
In the given space Mr. Wheeler's char- 
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acterizations naturally cannot be more 
than headlines, but they are both apt 
and vivid. In mentioning Picasso's ad- 
miration for Ingres and for Hellenic 
sculpture he is far from condemning 
him for imitation but recognizes a 
basic stylistic trend; “A similar rever- 
sion to the values of the museums and 
academies, now verging upon prettiness, 
now upon burlesque, has been like an 
undertow in the modern movement.” 

By way of criticism—it would have 
been desirable to include some drawings 
by Dufy and Gromaire who in the opin- 
ion of this reviewer belong with the 
greatest draftsmen of our time. 

The rich bibliography, although done 
with much care and almost complete, 
was evidently published at an odd hour 
when the compiler could not know that 
during the war there had, been at least 
25 valuable publications in this field 
made in France. Let us hope that the 
interest in modern drawings will be 
carried on by the American public so 
that a new edition of this fine publica- 
tion can make this list of books com- 
plete. 

KLAUS BERGER 
Washington, D.C. 


JeaAN CHariot, Charlot Murals in 
Georgia. 121 p., 178 ill. Athens 
{[Ga.}, 1945, The University of 
Georgia Press. $6.00. 


This book is a record of the three 
murals painted by the well-known 
French-Mexican-American artist, Jean 
Charlot, for the Post Office in Mc- 
Donough and the Fine Arts and the 
Journalism buildings on the campus of 
the University of Georgia in Athens. 

At the outset, the authorities of the 
University of Georgia and its Press 
should be congratulated on the fact of 
its publication as well as on the quality 
of its design and layout. Such a work 
is not likely to be published through 
regular commercial channels and_ its 
sponsorship by the University serves to 
make it both a souvenir for those in- 


terested in the institution, a record of 
the actual program of an important set 
of mural decorations and a model for a 
mural procedure to others who might be 
interested in this form of social ex- 
pression. Its almost lavish use of il- 
lustrations, four of which are in color, 
carries the reader through practically 
every step of the work, from the local 
objects chosen by the artist as the basis 
for his design, through the various 
sketches, studies of details and cartoons 
to the final finished frescos. 

The accompanying text, and an in- 
formative introduction by Lamar Dodd, 
includes an article by Mr. Charlot on 
Public Speaking in Paint, which is re- 
printed from a recent issue of the Amer- 
ican Scholar. This clear-cut statement of 
the artist's point of view is thus made 
available to a wider audience, which 
might include, let us hope, both pro- 
spective patrons and creative artists 
who are not often touched by that au- 
stere publication. The remainder of the 
text is based on the factual data which 
the artist wrote down in diary form 
during the process of painting the 
murals. To this factual information he 
has later added comments, many of them 
delightfully human and revealing, which 
make most of the ideas and facts in- 
teresting to both layman and specialist. 

The importance of this book seems 
to me to be two-fold. In the first place, 
Charlot’s article on Public Speaking in 
Paint is one of the clearest statements 
by a contemporary artist on the respon- 
sibilities and limitations of the mural 
painter in public buildings. 

“To compose,” he says on page 36, 
“the muralist must read a spirit level, 
use a plumb line, swing a compass, 
string a ruled line, slacken a catenary 
line; to draw, he must stylize a first 
sketch to mural status, enlarge it on 
brown paper, retrace it on tracing paper, 
punch it with pin or coulette, pass it 
and brush it on the scratch coat, pounce 
it on the final coat of sand and lime, 
preparatory to painting. By the time the 
drawing is transferred to the wall, it has 
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exchanged the qualities of spontaneity 
and impromptu for a dose of impersonal 
monumentality.” 

There are some passages which slip 
in old clichés and tend to obscure the 
discussion with musical analogies, such 
as, “If architecture is frozen music, . . .” 
or a color contrast is described as “‘de- 
cisive as the red-green chord that is 
Delacroix’s culminating cymbal-clash.” 
Nevertheless, any artist or student who 
contemplates mural painting in the con- 
temporary scene should first read this 
remarkable essay. 

In the second place, this book docu- 
ments a transition which today is already 
to be regarded as historic. When Char- 
lot first received the commission to paint 
the end wall of the McDonough Post 
Office lobby, Federal Project WAlpb 
3661, he was reminded of an interesting 
parallel in his own experience of some 
twenty years earlier when he was em- 
ployed by the Mexican Government to 
decorate the walls in the National Pre- 
paratory School and the Ministry of 
Education. However, the artist and the 
ideas of public mural decoration which 
he represented were, in this case, not 
dropped when the Federal Project ended 
but were taken up by the local com- 
munity as a private enterprise, with the 
result that the people of Athens can 
now boast not only of a Federal mural 
but of two more of their own choice. 
Here is one example, then, where the 
oft-stated purpose of the Federal Pro- 
jects, namely, to use national funds to 
stimulate private enterprise in the com- 
munity, has actually taken effect. One 
little detail I missed was some notice of 
the fact that the Carnegie Corporation, 
in cooperation with the locai sponsors, 
had ass’sted in financing the project. 

The activity of Charlot in the United 
States, in his teaching, writing and ar- 
tistic production, promises therefore to 
have much the same beneficial effect on 
the possible development of future 
monumental painting in this country 
that it had a generation ago when the 
great Mexican movement was in its in- 


fancy. In the formative years of the early 
1920's, Charlot made a major contribu- 
tion to the artistic form and the ideology 
of the Mexican movement. In our own 
country these ideas are still alive and 
it is with gratitude that we can look 
to this outstanding artist for his pre- 
sistence and courage in carrying them 


on. LAURENCE SCHMECKEBIER 
Cleveland School of Art 


ALBERT TENEYCK GARDNER, Yankee 
Stonecutters: The First American 
School of Sculpture, 1800-1850, 
84 p., 13 pl. + 21 ill. in text. New 
York, 1945, Columbia University 
Press. $4.00. 


Mr. Gardner has performed valuable 
spadework in the preparation of this 
book, spadework as constructive for the 
history of American art before the 
Civil War as Lewis Mumford in The 
Brown Decades performed several years 
ago for a later period. Both books pro- 
vide the cultural synthesis a teacher finds 
particularly enriching to his course in 
the field. Albert TenEyck Gardner has 
concentrated, moreover, upon the very 
art that Mumford ignored, and the 
younger author's contribution to the his- 
tory of the ‘forties and ‘fifties sets the 
precedent both for some future study 
designed to fill the gap left by Mum- 
ford in his study of the ‘seventies and 
‘eighties, and for further research em- 
bracing all of the arts which flourished 
in Early Republican days. 

The historian will welcome the schol- 
arly accoutrements of the book in ques- 
tion, features conspicuous by their ab- 
sence or their imperfections in the work 
by Mumford: illustrations less numerous 
than one might wish but generous in 
size and consistently high in quality, 
some made from contemporary engrav- 
ings, the rest from photographs; careful 
footnotes (even though lacking in page 
references) ; lists of precursors and suc- 
cessors; a biographical dictionary of 
American sculptors born between 1800 
and 1930; an appendix listing such of 
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their works as are included in the collec- 
tion of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (the study was occasioned by the 
need for a catalogue of this collection) ; 
a full bibliography of general references 
and references for individual sculptors, 
arranged conveniently in alphabetical 
order; and a carefully prepared index. 
The text is legible and, on the whole, 
well written and edited. Only a handful 
of minor corrections can, in fact, be of- 
fered. On p. 21 read irresistible and 
discernible, and, on p. 50, irresistibly, 
for the present misspellings. On pp. 28 
and 29, read Venus de’ Medici for 
“Venus di Medici.” On p. 22 one am- 
biguous sentence needs revision, that 
regarding “the unfair antique opportun- 
ity for studying the nude” presented as 
one of the “faults” (?) of the ancient 
Greek. On p. 23 the author obviously 
meant glyptic when he wrote “plastic 
ineptitude,” as applying to American 
sculptors whom he had already char- 
acterized as decidedly superior in their 
clay-modeled originals to the replicas 
translated into marble by Italian assist- 
ants. 

One might cavil with the author over 
the implications of the title of his book. 
It is true that the term “Yankee” may 
apply to any native of the Northern 
States, as well as to New Englanders; 
by such an extension, every American 
sculptor treated by Gardner comes pro- 
perly within the fold. “Stonecarvers,” 
however, is an unfortunate appellation 
to be applied to American sculptors be- 
fore the Civil War, since, as mentioned 
above, the author makes a convincing 
case for their having been adept in clay 
alone. Especially erroneous is the claim 
made by the title that the sculptors dealt 
with constitute “the first American 
school of sculpture”; the story of Ca- 
nova’s Washington for the North Caro- 
lina Capitol (1821) seems to be good 
evidence that no competent native sculp- 
tor then existed in the United States, 
but the fact remains that well ahead of 
Crawford and his contemporaries came 
the woodcarvers of ships’ figureheads 





and the tombstone-carvers of Colonial 
New England. One might chide the au- 
thor for concocting unnecessarily florid 
titles to his chapters, for including il- 
lustrations which remain untreated in 
the text, for digging so deeply into his 
literary sources that he could not see 
the sculptures themselves save through 
the eyes of contemporary critics, for re- 
legating such masters as Henry Kirke 
Brown and Thomas Ball to the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary while dwelling at 
great length in the main body of the 
text with such lesser men as William 
Wetmore Story and Thomas Crawford 
(the state of affairs in the American 
culture of the time might have seemed 
a little less doleful had these better 
sculptors been included). 

The reader is obliged to recognize, on 
the other hand, the very real merit of 
what the author has done. Gardner has 
brought to light a number of literary 
documents of fundamental importance to 
a study of the period, and has put to 
especially effective use such sources as 
the works of Hawthorne, Jarves, and 
Lester. He has chosen aptly for quota- 
tion romantic poems and poetic descrip- 
tions revealing the contemporary atti- 
tude towards the art of the sculptors, 
and has found statements by the artists 
themselves betraying how closely, to 
their detriment, they concurred with the 
popular notions of their day. He has 
given the first comprehensive account, 
from the sculptural point of view, of 
the remarkable vogue prevailing at the 
time, a vogue for cemeteries as show- 
places and recreational grounds. He 
has brought again to our attention the 
American parallel to the “functionalist” 
philosophy of Pugin and Ruskin, con- 
tained in the aesthetics of Horatio 
Greenough, and has placed in a position 
of preeminence richly deserved by him 
the sculptor-physician, William Rimmer. 

WALLACE SPENCER BALDINGER 
University of Oregon 


ALEXANDER COBURN Soper, The Evo- 
lution of Buddhist Architecture in 
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Japan, xvi + 330 (+ 2 p. inserted, 
“errata and addenda”), 211 ill. 
Princeton, 1942, Princeton University 
Press. $10.00. 


This volume (Princeton Monographs 
in Art and Archaeology, XXII), a 
most comprehensive, detailed, well-or- 
ganized and learned exposition of the 
subject, handsomely printed on fine 
paper of large format (gqwarto), de- 
serves instant attention of college li- 
brarians and those interested in Far 
Eastern culture in general as well as 
of those scholars and student specialists 
who may not have already investigated 
it. This book is the result of two and 
one-half years’ research by Mr. Soper 
in the Far East, where he was main- 
tained as Fellow by the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies and the General 
Education Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

The exhaustive character of the work, 
the intelligent analysis of the material, 
and its scholarly presentation will long 
insure this book its place as the standard 
text and reference for Buddhist architec- 
ture in Japan. As to certain problems 
—for instance concerning the origin and 
development of Buddhist architecture in 
China and Korea, the full réle played 
by India and Central Asia, and conse- 
quently the manifold continental re- 
lationships with the Japanese manifesta- 
tions—only future well-reported, sys- 
tematic excavations on the mainland will 
make possible further amplification, 
clarification, and, perhaps, alteration, of 
the theories and solutions offered. 

Although the historical introduction 
(pp. 1-21) will be of interest and value 
even to the beginning student of Far 
Eastern art, history and religion, those 
concentrating on the study of Chinese 
architecture will also find ready refer- 
ence and valuable data throughout the 
book, especially in the following in- 
stances: continental origins of Asuka 
architecture (pp. 31-42) ; continental re- 
lationships of the Nara icon hall (pp. 
79-87) ; the twin pagoda plan in Korea 


and China (pp. 64-66); the multi- 
storeyed pagoda (pp. 87-93); develop- 
ments in China related to the Heian 
Period (pp. 179-192); the single- 
storeyed pagoda, “Tohdtéd’”’ (pp. 194- 
197); the Kamakura “Indian’’ style, 
“Tenjikuyd” [really a provincial style 
of south China} (pp. 211-224); the 
“Chinese” style of Zen, “Karayd” (pp. 
224-246) ; the “Japanese”’ style, ‘'Wayd” 
(pp. 246-272); the “Chinese’’ styles 
(Karayé,” Sung-Yuan, Ming-Ching) of 
the Muromachi, Momoyama and Edo 
Periods (273-296; esp. 276-277; 283- 
288; 291-296). 

At the beginning of each chapter will 
be found lists of architectural remains 
arranged according to the period of 
original erection, and in certain cases, 
according to style. This is a great con- 
venience, especially to teachers and 
students, as is also the chronological 
chart correlating Chinese and Japanese 
Periods (pp. xv-xvi) and the carefully 
arranged and very complete index (pp. 
319-330). 

The imposing bibliography (pp. 307- 
317) lists over two hundred sources 
consulted (the footnotes include a few 
references not otherwise noted). Only 
sixteen, and these of general character, 
are in European languages. The others, 
with the exception of two Korean his- 
tories, are in Japanese and Chinese. 
The information from these latter, often 
quoted in the original as well as in 
translation, constitutes a compendium of 
generally inaccessible but vital facts. The 
author has drawn upon relevant selec- 
tions from Buddhist works and temple 
records, histories and gazetteers, Classi- 
cal literature and Belles Lettres, critical 
studies of architecture and the arts, 
reference works, periodicals and albums 
of illustrative material for knowledge 
indispensable to both the student and 
the scholar in this field. 

Of the two hundred and eleven il- 
lustrations, the most interesting contri- 
butions are to be found among the 
seventy-odd excellent ink architectural 
drawings (reconstructions, bird's-eye 
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perspectives, plans, cross-séctions and 
bracket details), specially made for this 
publication. There are also a number of 
interesting facsimiles of Chinese paint- 
ings and Japanese scrolls depicting archi- 
tecture. The remainder (113 plates) are 


taken from photographs of varying qual- 
ity. Although they are all quite adequate, 
a few of them are not of the first order. 
KENNETH E. FOSTER 

Pomona College 


books received 


The Arts in French Canada, 1613- 
1870 (Text by E. P. Richardson, Marius 
Barbeau, Louis Carrier, and R. H. 
Hubbard), 52 p., 20 pl. Detroit, 1946, 
Detroit Institute of Arts. 65¢ paper. 


British Contemporary Painters, (In- 
troduction by Andrew C. Ritchie), 33 p. 
72 ill. + 1 wood-cut. Buffalo, 1946, All- 
bright Art Gallery. $2.50. 


The Commonwealth of Art, by Curt 
Sachs, xiv + 404 p., 42 ill. New York, 
1946, W. W. Norton. $5.00. 


The Genesee Country, by Edward 
Hungerford, 23 p., 17 ill. (relief prints 
by Norman Kent). New York, 1946, 
The Gallery Press. (For the Burr Print- 
ing House; not for sale). 


Fourteen Americans, edited by Doro- 
thy C. Miller, 80 p., 80 pl. New York, 





Museum of Modern Art. $2.50. 


History of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Vol. Il., edited by Winifred 
E. Howe, 269 p., 12 ill. New York, 
1946, Columbia University Press, $3.00. 


Potter and Painter in Ancient Athens, 
by J. D. Beazley, 43 p., 8 pl. New 
York, 1946, Oxford University Press 
(from the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, vol. XXX). $2.75. 


Renoir Drawings, by John Rewald, 
24 p., 93 ill. New York, 1946, Bittner. 
$15.00. 


A Short History of Chinese Art, by 
Ludwig Bachhofer, 139 p., 130 ill. (1 
in color). New York, 1946, Pantheon 
Books. $8.50. 
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JANUARY 1, 1946-DECEMBER 31, 1946 
Revenues: 
Membership dues 
Life Memberships 500.00 
Income from investments 170.91 
Sales—Books for accounts of members . 6,008.91 
Sales—Miscellaneous 325.56 
Income $30,000.00 Trust Fund asiatnedt Corporation ) 685.25 
University subventions 6,400.00* 
COLLEGE ART JOURNAL .. 
Art Bulletin, back issues 
Grant for Microfilm Slide Project from American Council of Learned 
Societies 
Miscellaneous . 
Scholarship Grants—funds transferred from Savings Banks ............ 3,250.00 


$11,869.75 


Total Revenue Rd eae $31,375.13 


Expenses: 


Art Bulletin—Printing and distribution ... 

Art Bulletin—Editorial fees and expenses 

COLLEGE ART JOURNAL—Printing and distribution 

Books for accounts of members 
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Office expenses 

Grant to Dr. Elizabeth Sunderland for Microfilm Slide 
Project 

Miscellaneous—Lecture and Placement Bureaus, Promotion, 
Annual Meeting, etc. 

Scholarship Grants .... 


Total Expenses .. 30,055.46 


Excess of Current Revenue over Current Expenses $ 1,319.67 


Cash, Carnegie Scholarship Fund ... 
United States Government Bonds ... 
Other Stocks and Bonds 

Other Assets 


$15,074.05 
Accounts and Advances Payable Scholarship Fund 


Capital December 31, 1946 $14,631.81 
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lege, Indiana University, University of Michigan. 
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